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PREFACE 


— P< 


THIS Discourse on Tea is written, not be- 
cause the Author knows more than already 
has been known on that subject, but on ac- 
count ef that knowledge not having hitherto 
been compressed in a single volume, but ex- 
tended through many large and valuable 


works, not perhaps accessible to every one. 


He does not offer it as a literary production, 


but trusts that the information it will convey 


vi 
may be useful to those who have not leisure 
(nor perhaps the inclination) to search for it at 


its source, 


Canton House, 


No. 1, Gerrard Street, Soho. 


TSIOLOGY : 


A Discourse on Tea. 


CHAP. I. 


Botanical Account of the Tea Plant—Soil— 
Culture—Climate—Where it might be cultivated 


with success, $c. 


"THE Tea Plant is a native of Japan and China, and _ 
is not indigenous to any other part of the world. It 
has been a subject of dispute whether it will grow 
spontaneously in a higher latitude than 44° north; 
but it is now ascertained beyond a doubt, that it can- 
not be reared with success and without artificial 
means, in any part of the world, not included be- 
tween the 30th and 45th degree north latitude. 
Linneeus and Thunherg (the pupil of that celebrated. 
botanist, who resided sixteen months in Japan,) 
arrange it under the class of Polyandria (reavg - dyno) 
B 
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and order of Monogynia (uovg- vy), viz. the 
thirteenth class, and first order of Linneus’ sexual 
method. 


It is divided by Linnzeus into two species, (Thun- 
berg makes but one,)—Bohea and Viridis—the 
corolla of the former has six petals, the latter nine. 


The Bohea consists of two varieties; the one has 
broad, the other narrow leaves. The Tealeafis from 


“one inch to one inch and a half in length, and about 


halfan inch in breadth ; serrated, narrow, and taper- 
ing to a point; it very much resembles the sweet 
briar; its color is dark green, The Tea Plant is an 
evergreen, and attains in seven years a height from 
five to seven feet: its root is like that of a peach tree, 
and its stem spreads into irregular branches, [It is 
adorned with flowers similar to those of the wild 
rose, but the cup is smaller. Its fruit, when ripe, is 
of the size of a small nut, sometimes round, sometimes 
triagonal: it has one, two, or three cells, each cell 
containing one round blackish seed or kernel, about 
the size of a pea, of a sweet taste when first put into 
the mouth, but afterwards bitter and nauseous, The 
wood is extremely hard, and of a whitish green color ; 
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the bark greenish, its taste disagreeable, and its 
effect astringent. 


The first Tea plant that ever flourished in this 
country belonged to the Duke of Northumberland ; 
it was raised from seed, and cultivated in the gardens 
of Sion House, Several British Botanists deriving 
their authority from the appearance of this plant, 
refer it to the trigynia. Breynius describes it under 
the name of Sinensium sive Tsia Japonensium.— 
Bontius, under that of Thea frutex; and Plunket 
under that of Eeconymo affinis arbor orientalis 
nucifera flore roseo. : : 


Plants raised from seed, brought by Sir J. Ellis, 
may now be seen in Kew Gardens, where they are 
cultivated with the utmost care, and are esteemed the 
finest in the country. 


Thave not been able to meet with any account that 
deserves attention respecting the Japanese descrip- 
tion of the Tea Plant. 


The Chinese have given different names to Tea at 
different periods. It has been called Kucha, Ku, 
B2 
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She, Ming, and Kye. Our word Tea is derived from 
the name given to the plant in the province of Fok-in, 
or Fok-yen; in which province, European merchants 
landing on their way to Japan, first acquired a know- 
ledge of it. In the language of the Mandarins of 
Fokin it is called Theh ; which, by the common peo- 
ple on the coast, is corrupted mto Tha; whence our 
Tea. In every other part of the vast empire of 
China this important article of consumption is called 


Cha. 


Father de Rhodes (Divers Voyages en Chine, 
etc. page 49,) has, among numerous other errors, 
asserted, that the best Tea has the name of Cha given 
to it on account of its fine quality. 


This name has been adopted by the Portuguese 
and some other nations; but this word Cha com- 
prises many kinds of Tea according to the quality, 
and the name given to it in different provinces on 
account of medicinal virtues, flavor, &e., in the same 
manner that wines of the same grape obtain different 
names according to quality, flavor, &c. even in the 
same province. Cha, however, may be distinguished 


by its qualities into two sorts, viz: Song-lo-cha, and 
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Vueiecha (or Wou-y)’; to which division two others 
may be added, viz; Pueelecha and Lo-ngan-echa— 
otherwise Pouscul and Long-an. The Song-lo, or 
Green Tea, derives its name from a mountain in the 
province of Kyangnan, in latitude 29° 28, N. This 
mountain bears the name of Songelo-shan, and is 
covered with tea shrubs, as are the neighbouring 
hills; it is said to bear a white flower like a rose, of 
five leaves; The Vu-i, or Bohea, derives its name 
from the famous mountain Vueieshan, in 27. 47. 
north latitude, in the province of Fokin; it is in- 
habited by the Bonzas,who have erected on it numer 
ous temples,where they perform sleight of hand tricks 
to impose upon the people, and create a belief that 
it is the residence of immortal beings. The leaves of 
the Song-lo-cha are longer and more pointed than 
those of the Vieiecha. The Lo-ngan or Long-an, 
has its name from the city of Lungan-chew, near 
which the best is supposed to grow: the plant in 
appearance is precisely similar to the Songe-lo, but 
on infusion gives a different color. 


The Pi-el-cha is from the village of Pixel (hence 
by corruption Pou-cul,) which is situated in the pro- 
vince of Yunenan, on the borders of Peou, Ava, and 

BS 
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Laos. The inhabitants debar the merchants from 
approaching the mountains on which this tea grows. 
The leaves of the Pi-el-cha are thicker than those 
of the Vii-iecha, and are rolled up into balls. The 
Chinese physicians affirm this Tea to be particularly 
wholesome : its taste is disagreeable. The Chinese, as — 
may be supposed, have many treatises on Tea; but the 
minds of the authors of the few that I have been able 
to look into, are so'refined by the glories of the celes- 
tial empire, and the accounts given by them are so im- 
probable, that no doubt some really valuable accounts 
are lost, Europeans not being able to separate the 
facts from the mass of hyperbolical statements by 
- which they are surrounded: for instance, Long-yu in 
his Treatise on Tea, relates that the Tea shrubs of 
his province (Shan-si) grow ‘to the height of forty 
feet, and there are some the trunk of which two men 
cannot clasp: that it bears flowers similar in-all 
respects to the jessamine, and that the fruit has a taste 
like cloves, &c. Another author relates that the Tea 
in his neighbourhood is made entirely from the flower, 
and that this Tea cannot be obtained at any price 
unless bespoke some time; but in the course of the 
work he makes it indubitably appear, that this fine 


Tea “imparts neither taste, color, or smell,” to the 
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water on infusion; and for this good and sufficient 
reason is “ disliked by the Emperor.” The author 
of a treatise on Tea, intitled “ Man-ven-si,” gives a 
most extraordinary account of the medical virtues of 
the Tea which grows on the mountain of Mong-shan, 
in the territory of Ya-chew. After ascribing to it the 
properties of every known and unknown plant— 
making it a specific for every known and unknown 
disorder—he crowns the whole by gravely asserting, 
that “ one ounce cures all inveterate disorders; two 
ounce prevents any distempers; three ounces cor- 
roborate the bones; and, that by taking four ounces, | 
you become a true Tsyen, or an eternal inhabitant of 
the earth!!!” : 

There is a Chinese work which treats ofa Tea called 
Ku-cha; and states, that in Yew- -yang, U-chang, 
(Ou-chain, query,) and two or three other Panes 
there is a good Tea named Min. 


Tsay-syang (about 1698,) speaking of the Tea of 
Voken, gives it the name of La-cha, and says that the 
finest parts of it are always reserved for the emperor, 


but that it is often imitated and sold for the genuine 


La-cha. | 
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The Tea tree of New Zealand was first discovered 
by Captain Cook, in his last voyage round the world ; 
but it bears no resemblance to the Tea plant of Japan 
or China; an infusion of the leaves was drunk by 
Captain Cook’s people as a substitute for Tea; hence 
it was named the Tea Tree by precisely the same 
impropriety of reasoning that an infusion of balm, 
mint, &e. is called balm or mint tea. The New 
Zealand Tea tree isa species of myrtle; its usual 
height is about ten feet, the stem three inches in 
diameter. Ina fine soil it becomes almost a forest 
tree, and attains the height of forty feet, And four in 
girth; butin hilly and dry soils it is merely a shrub. 
The infusion of the leaves has a fine aromatic flavor, 
which is peculiarly pleasant, but it will not bear a 
second water—it is slightly astringent. It bears 
white flowers which are highly ornamental to the 
plant. In New South Wales also, a shrub is proe 
duced, which, in ajournal of a voyage to that island, 
by Mr. White, is called a Tea Tree, as its leaves are 
used by the convicts as a succedaneum for the 
genuine tea; it isa sort of vine, and creeps along the 
ground to a great extent; its leaves are not quite so 
jong as the bay leaf: stalk slender—infusion sweet, 


with a taste similar to the liquorice root of Spain. Mr- 
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White had never seen its flower, and was unac- 
quainted with its genus. Mr. Anderson, Captain 
Cook’s surgeon, describes a shrub common near 
Santa Cruz (latitude 28. 27. N.), which very nearly 
agrees with Linnzeus’s description of the Chinese 
plant; and the Spaniards, who inhabited the island, 
ascribe to it all the properties of the genuine Tea 
shrub; but the natives consider it merely:a weed. 
The account given by Mr. Anderson is certainly in- 
titled to credit; yet it must be confessed it is some- 
what remarkable that neither Glass, nor Sprat, 
bishop of Rochester, who wrote an account of Tene- 
riffe—published in the Philosophical Transactions— 
have mentioned it. The soil, climate, and mountains 
of Teneriffe, are undoubtedly favorable to the growth 
of the Tea plant. 


In the year 1590, a work was published in Italy, 
intitled “ On the Causes of the Magnificence and 
Greatness of Cities,” in which the author, the cele-} 
brated Giovanni Botero, makes the following obser~ 
vation: “ The Chinese,” says he, “ have an herb out 
of which they press a delicate juice, which serves 
them for drink instead of wine; it also preserves their 
health, and frees them from all those evils which the 
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immoderate use of wine produces among us.” It thus 
appears (for this description can scarcely apply to 
any other than the Tea plant), that the first European 
writer who mentions Tea, is Giovanni Botero, 1590. 


From numerous authorities we may conclude, that 
the Tea plant, to attain due perfection, requires a 
rocky soil containing little vegetable moulds it 
therefore succeeds best on the slopes of hills, sides 
of mountains, and the banks of rivers, where the soil 
is produced by disintegrated sand stone, or by the 
debris of primitive rocks. Mr. Ball, the principal 
Tea inspector at Canton (1822), has a plantation on 
an island near Macao, containing every kind of the 
Tea plant known in China and Japan, which he has 
brought together for the purpose of science; the soil 
of this island is a loose gravel formed by the disinte- 
gration of large grained granite, next to which the 
Tea plant appears to thrive best in a light, and worst 
in a clayey soil. The Abbé Rochen asserts, that it 
grows equally well in all soils whether poor or rich ; 
and the present practice of the Chinese would appear 
to countenance this assertion, as it is now planted ine« 
discriminately in rocky, light, and clayey soils; and 
in Japan round the borders of fields ; but when the in= 
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creased demand of Tea from the Chinese is considered, 
it may be readily inferred that the reason for their 
carelessness with regard to soil is not so favorable to 
the Abbe’s assertion, as that it may be found in the 
increased quantity they are obliged to produce; it is 
besides a fact, the complaints of which are loud, that 
the Teas now brought from Chinaare very considerably 
inferior to those imported fifty years since; and Ishould 
not be far wrong in asserting, that during the last 

twelve years each importation has been worse than the 
former ; and this may be attributed with more justice 
to the soil and climate in which the Tea plant is now 
cultivated, than to any other source. Adulteration 
in China has done something no doubt, but improper 
soil and climate is the true and efficient reason. 
With those who seize every opportunity, or, 1 may 
say, lay in wait for opportunities, and eagerly lay 
hold rejoicing, of every untoward circumstance that 
does net-carry the cause on its surface to blame cor- 
porate bodies and constituted authorities, this reason 
will not be satisfactory. I believe the Honors 
able East India Company do all in: their power to 
obtain the best article possible. Others launch their 
invectives against them and accuse them of careless- 
ness; but when I consider that it is the interest of the 
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East India Company to import the finest Teas, this 
alone would keep me in the opinion that the increased 
demand renders the Chinese growers of Tea careless 
as to the soil; and, therefore, that the fault is with 
them. 


In the cultivation of the Tea plant little care is re- 
quired, except in very particular cases. It is pro- 
pagated from seeds, which are sown in the following 
manner: a hole, five inches deep is made, into which 
‘five or six seeds are put, and the hole is then closed 
up and nothing more is required, although some 
manure the ground. Not more than one fourth of 
ihe seeds vegetate, as a great number are hollow ; 
and this is the reason that as many as six are planted in 
one place. It thrives best on slopes of mountains, the 
banks of rivers, and in vallies; a southern aspect is 
always chosen, although it is now planted indiscri- 
minately in good and bad soils, in fields, gardens, and 
the sides of roads; the Tea, of course, has been in 
consequence inferior. The Chinese take as much’ 
pains to procure the finest Tea for their own con- 
sumption as Europeans do the finest wines. 


>. 


A peculiarly fine Tea is cultivated near Udsi, a 
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small town in Japan near the sea shore, in latitude 
35. 30, north, not far from the metropolitan and pon- 
tifical seat Meaco, in the province of the same name ; 
and the celebrated mountain Udsi is entirely devoted 
to the growth of this Tea, which is set apart for the 
exclusive use of the Emperor and royal family. The 
account given by Koempfer and others of the extreme 
care taken in its cultivation, almost exceeds belief. 
It is there planted inregular rows at equal distances 
and inclosed by hedges: the walk between each 
row is watered daily that the dust may not be blown 
upon the leaves; and the people who are appointed 
to guard the plants, are dieted for three weeks ora 
month before. They are allowed to eat no meat or 
eross food of any kind, that their. breath may not 
affect the plants: they are also compelled to bathe 
several times a day. When the leaves are gathered | 
the workmen wear the finest gloves, that the perspi- 
ration may not injure the leaves. In fact, the whole 
process of the manufacture is conducted with such 
extraordinary care, and such anxious attention is 
paid to every part of it, that one would imagine the 
fate of the whole empire depended upon the result. 


When the manufacture is completed it is packed 
c 
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in costly vases of tke finest porcelain, inclosed in a 
sort of matting, and escorted by guards with the 
greatest pomp and ceremony to the residence of the 


Emperor, where it remaims a year or more before it 
is used. 


Tea is prepared in the following manner for the 
English market, it will therefore be seen that the 
quality of Tea does not depend more upon species than 
upon the time in which the leaves are picked. The 
first gathering commences the latter end of February 
or the. beginning of March; this is the best Tea, 
worth about twenty pence or two shillings, English, 
at the mountains. very leaf is picked separately, 
and great care is taken not to break them: a labourer 
can gather about ten pounds of these leaves in a day. 
The second crop is gathered the latter end of March 
or the beginning of April, a part of the leaves then 
have obtained their full growth, and the remainder. 
about half their size; they are all, however, gathered 
indiscriminately, and afterwards picked into different 
parcels according to their age and size, and some- 
times the youngest are fraudulently sold for the 
leaves of the first gathering. The third crop is picked 
the end of May or the beginning of June, the leaves 
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are then numerous and thick and at their full growth. 
Some of the Chinese Tea growers, however, have only 
two gatherings, and assort the leaves after, I have 
purposely omitted the names given to the leaves at 
the first, second, and third gathering, because it is 
not possible to do so correctly, or at least I cannot do 
so. In Japon the last gathering is generally called 
Ben-tsiaa; and, although this name passes current 
amongst writers on Japan, I am induced to believe 
that only the coarsest leaves (viz. those sold to the 
Tartars) of the last gathering, legitimately déserve 
this name. However, the technical and provincial 
names used by the Chinese and Japanese to distin- 
guish the three gatherings are of no importance to 
Europeans, and particularly as they are different in 
the different provinces; undoubtedly they add an 
appearance to the little histories of the Tea Plant, 
published in this country, and give them an air of 
research and learning; but let them pass for what 
they will, they will pass without much danger of de- 
tection. 

It is said that a Tea shrub is planted on mountains | 
dangerous of access ; monkeys are therefore employed 
to gather this Tea, and this is effected by irritating 

c2 
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them until they tear off the branches, and throw them 
down in anger upon the heads of their tormentors. 
I do not know if this account be true, although the 
statement is given by an author of credit; it would, it 
must be confessed, have been much more satisfactory 
if it had been shown why it was more dangerous to 
gather the Tea than to plant the shrub. There cer= _ 
tainly is nothing impossible in the account ; irritated 
monkeys may find it agreeable to employ themselves 
in gathering Tea, and may chuse those very moun- 
tains where it has been planted. I can only say with 
Voltaire, “ Le vrai n’est pas toujours le vraisem= 
blable.”’ 


The method adopted by the Japanese in preparing 
the leaves I shall give in the words of Dr. Koempfer, 
who visited the Japanese court in 1690, in quality of 
physician to the Dutch embassy. He says, “ There 
are to be seen public buildings. erected for the pur- 
pose of preparing the fresh gathered leaves, Every 
private person who has not suitable conveniences, or 
who is unacquainted with the operation, may carry 
his leaves thither. ‘These buildings contain a great 
number of small stoves raised about three feet high, 


each of which has a broad plate of iron fixed over its 
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mouth, The workmen are seated round a large table 
covered with mats, and are employed in rolling the 
Fea leaves which are spread out upon them. When 
the iron plates are heated to a sufficient degree by 
the fire, they cover them with a few pounds of the 
fresh gathered leaves, which being green and full 
of sap, crackle as soon as they touch the plate. It 
is then the business of the workman to stir them 
with his naked hands as quickly as possible until 
they become so warm that he cannot endure the 
heat. He then takes off the leaves with a shovel 
and lays them upon mats. The people who are em-. 
ployed in skimming them take a small quantity out at 
a time and roll them in their hands always in the 
same direction, while others keep continually stirring 
them that they may cool the sooner, and keep their 
shrivelled appearance the longer. This process is 
repeated twice or three times, and even oftener, be= 
fore the Tea is deposited in the warehouses. These 
precautions are necessary to extract all the moisture 
from the leaves.” 2 
There are other accounts which state that the 
leaves are exposed to the action of steam, which un-_ 
doubtedly would deprive the leaves of much of their 
fragrance, the volatile parts would be dissolved by 
c3 
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its heat, and the Tea consequently be injured. It 
has also been said, and the assertion has gained great 
credence in this country, that the Green Tea derives 
its colour from being dried on copper plates ; for the 
public seem determined to associate together the 
ideas of copper and of the colour of green in almost 
all cases, simply, I suppose, from observing that the 
acetate of copper, which sometimes is caused on the 
interior of copper kitchen utensils is of that colour, 
and also because a halfpenny ‘“‘ turns’ pickles green 
(which is also because an acetate of copper is form- 
ed.) This notion, I say, is so generally believed, 
that I suppose it is almost useless to assure “ the 
public” that the Chinese do not dry either green or 
black Tea on copper plates. 


It has surprised me that the lead with which 
the Tea chests are lined has not yet had imputed to 
it a deleterious effect upon Tea, since all the com- 
pounds of that metal (and indeed of almost all others) 


are highly poisonous. 


The account extracted from Koempfer as it agrees - 
in almost all its particulars with other accounts by 
authors of repute and credit, may, I think, be de- 


pended upon. 
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CHAP. IT. 


Climate necessary to the Growth of Tea—Errors 


on this subject rectified, 


IT has been well observed by a Right Honorable 
Statesman, that although Tea “may be deemed an 
artificial necessary, it is become a necessary that few 
would be willing to relinquish.” Froma fashionable 
and expensive luxury, it has been converted into an 
essential comfort, if not an absolute necessary of life. 
It may be said with truth to have descended from the 
palace to the cottage; and when in 1822 the trade 
with China was suspended, our entire dependance 
upon the Chinese for this gratifying beverage was 
for the first time felt; and the question as to the ulti-~ 
mate practicability of naturalizing the Tea plant in 
Europe arose. It must be confessed that should the 


Jabours of Europeans in the cultivation of this plant 
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be crowned with the fullest success, a very consider- 
able number of years must necessarily elapse before 
the supply of Tea from these quarters would at all . 
compensate for the loss of our trade with China. In 
considering the question respecting the countries in 
which the Tea plant issaid to be, and could be reared, 
I have consulted numerous authorities, and by com- 
parison have been able to rectify some errors upon 
this important subject. The only countries in the 
world which undoubtedly number the Tea plant 
among their indigenous shrubs, are China and 
Japan; for, although Cochin China and Tonkin 
China produce the Tea plant, (vide Exposé Statitique 
de Tonkin et de la Cochin China, etc. page 97), 
the quality of the Tea produced in these kingdoms 
is so coarse and inferior, and the quantity so small, 


that it becomes scarcely worthy of notice. 


Tulpius asserts (Observationes Medice) that it is a 
native of Siam; and it appears upon no other ground 
than that the Siamese are accustomed to the use of 
Tea in the same manner as the Chinese. No other 
author that I have consulted on the same subject 
gives the least countenance to this assertion; and 


Tachard (Voyage de Siam) most positively contra- 
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dicts it; and I think it may now be considered cer= 
tain upon the authority of Tachard and others, that 
the Siamese import their Tea from China and Japan. 
It has been confidently asserted that the Tea plant 
is to be met with in Corea; but upon due examina- 
tion this assertion will also be found to be destitute of 
foundation, It cannot be denied that the Ta-ming= 
yih-tung-she, a court calendar published quarterly 
at the seat of government of the Chinese empire by 
authority, containing a statistical account of China 
and the adjacent country, includes the Tea shrub as 
a native of Corea, and most certainly some part of it 
is warm enough for the due cultivation of that plant. 
and perhaps in certain districts it may be found: 
in the same manner that the myrtle may be found 
adorning the hedges of Devonshire and the Isle of 
_ Wight: this account, therefore, may be (partially), 
trae, but not to the extent it is calculated to convey, 
If the Tea plant were a native of Corea it would be 
included in the list of plants of Corea in other 
Chinese geographical works; but this is not the 
case; and added to this negative evidence we have 
the positive testimony of Hamel, the only author who 
has ever given us an account of the central and 


northern parts of Corea that the Tea plant is not a 
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native there (“ Travels in Corea,”— Vide Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, vel, 7.) According to this 
esteemed author, the cold must be too severe for the 
growth of the Tea plant. He describes the climate 
of Sior or King-ke-tao, 37, 38. N. latitude, as so cold 
and cheerless in November, that the river was frozen 
sufficiently hard to admit of horses laden to pass and 
repass on it. | 


I find in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in Myer’s 
Geography, in the Pantalogia, and in many authors 
of high repute, that the Tea plant is a native of every 
part of Japan; but a little consideration will show 
that these authors have been misled upon the subject 
by preceding ones. We are indebted to Thunberg 
and Koempfer for their valuable observations on the 
culture of the Tea plant in Japan; but neither of 
them state in what part of Japan it is found. The 
course of Thunberg’s journey, viz. from Nangasaki to 
Jeddo, no where exceeds the 36th degree N. latitude, 
and therefore he must be understood to speak only of 
that part through which he passed. Dr. Abel, 
naturalist to Lord Amherst’s embassy (Journey to 
the Interior of China) says, “from Keempfer it 
would appear that it is cultivated in Japan as far 
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north as the 45th.” It would be difficult, I think, 


to discover in which work Kempfer says this; the 
only account in that author which at all countenances 
such an assertion, will be found in his Amenitatum 
Hxoticarum, p. 616, where he describes the Tea pro- 
duced at Udsi for the use of the Emperor (before 
noticed.) Udsi is in 35. 30. north latitude, and the 
cultivation of Tea there is confined to the mountain 
and its vicinity. This surely is not sufficient to 
establish the asserted fact, that the Tea plant 
is anative of the most. northern extremity of the 
Japanese territories. It will be shown that it is im- 
possible, unless the Tea plant can be cultivated 
amidst snows and ice; for we have the direct testi- 
mony of Captain Golowin, who resided two years at 
Matsmai, latitude 42. N. for stating, that the snow 
lays there in the plains from November to April. He 
also states, that the Tea plant grows in the southern 
parts of Japan without mentioning the part in which 
he was, which most likely he would have done had 
he found it there: but this is not all. Captain 
Krusenstern (Voyage round the World, vol. 1.) who 
was north of Jesso in 45. 24, in the middle of the 
Japan empire, in May, states, that there was no ap- 


pearance of Spring there and that the snow was 
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laying deep in several places. He further remarks 
that he never experienced so severe a season; such 
cold and raw weather, even at Archangel in April, 


18 degrees more northerly. 


Thus then I think we may be authorised in con- 
cluding, “ that the Tea plant cannot be reared with 
success and without artificial means in any latitude 
not included between 30. and 40. north.” One 
author (Thuaberg) supposed to have proved other- 
wise, says nothing upon the subject; and yet this is 
the authority upon which the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, &c. have built their assertions. Another author 
(Kcempfer) is stated to have said that which is not 
to be found in his works ; and the testimony of others 
distinctly prove that the climate is too severe in a 
large part of Japan possibly to admit the cultivation 
of the Tea plant, 


It will not be easy, I fear, from the little that is 
with certainty known of the interior of China to de- 
termine what provinces of that empire the Tea plant 
is not a native; nevertheless, some erroneous ac- 
counts may be set right, particularly that of Dr. 


Lettsom, whose high character for accuracy has mis= 
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led many authors, and whose statements have been 
implicitly followed by the writers of the article “ Tea’ 

in the British Encyclopedia. Dr. Lettsom appears 
willing to have it believed that “ the Tea plant is of 
so hardy a nature, that climate has very little to do 
with its growth, and the success of its cultivation.” 
He states that it flourishes in the northern clime of 
Pekin as well as about Canton. Father de Rhodes 
on the other hand confidently says ( Divers Voyages 
en la Chine,) * that in ali the world there are only two 
provinces in China which produce Tea, viz. Nanking, 
from whence the best Tea called Cha comes, (which 
error has been already noticed) and Chincheon,” (viz. 
Fubkeen or Fokin) ; and that in these provinces the 
abundance is s0 great, that not only all the other 
provinces ‘are furnished from them, but Japan and . 
other kingdoms; and many other writers taking the 
work of De Rhodes as a text book, limit the growth 
of Black Tea to the province of Fokin, and the Green 
to that of Keangnan. Thus we have two statements 
each in the extreme, and each by men one would 
suppose equally capable of ascertaining the ireth ; 
yet it can be shown that although Father De Rhodes 
lived eleven years at Macao, and was an eminent 
Chinese scholar, his knowledge on this subject is not 
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to be depended upon, unless the statements of the 
great mass of writers upon the subject, Chinese and 
European are to be accounted utterly untrue; and 
with respect to Dr. Lettsom’s account it will be 
sufficient to quote the observations of the Abbé 
_Grosier, whose authority cannot be questioned, and 
who says “theground in the environs of Pekin freezes 
to the depth of three or four feet, and does not thaw 
till the end of March.” We may also observe, that 
Bell, in his Travels through Asia, vol. 2, says, that 
“the climate about Peking is too cold for the growth 
of the Tea plant, and that it is found only in the 
gardens of the curious.” 


It must yet be confessed that the Shu-king, (which 
is the second, of the first order of the Chinese canoni- 
cal books,) states, that the Tea plant is not killed by 
the severest winter; but as it does not mention to 
what part of the immense empire of China this de- 
scription refers, it matters not to the argument, for all 
authors agree that the Tea plant is an evergreen; and 
it is well known the severest winters in the provinces 
of which the Tea plant is undoubtedly a native, are 
extremely mild. 


ad 


All attempts that have hitherto been made to cul- 
tivate the Tea plant for useful purposes in this coun- 
try have failed; and, except for botanical purposes, 
all attempts of cultivating it have been given up. _ It 
appears that in France a probability of success still 
remains, as a Russian, in 1814, brought to Parisa 
kind of Tea plant, which was placed in the hands of 
one of the most skilful gardeners of that city, who 
has since cultivated it with the utmost care, and who 
now has above eight hundred feet of it. It is re- 
markable that hitherto no pains have been taken to 
discover the true qualities of these plants by com- 
parison with the Tea imported from China; but I 
believe experiments are about to be made to deter- 
mine the question. 


Much stress has been laid upon the fact that 
Linneeus has found means to cultivate the Tea plant 
in the open air in Sweden. It must be remembered 
that the tree, when he received it, measured six 
inches in the stem; and certainly a single instance of 
success in the greatest botanist of Europe, cannot 
much affect the general question as to the climate in- 
dispensably necessary to the growth a the Tea plant 
or commercial uses, 
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One great cause of the want of success hitherto in 
naturalizing this plant is, that in consequence of the 
oily nature of the seeds, they grow rancid in a long 
voyage, although many methods have been tried to 
preserve them. They have been well dried in the 
sun and afterwards enclosed in wax, so as to keep out 
the external air; they have been left in the husk and 
afterwards soldered up in tin boxes, but all has 
hitherto been unavailing. The method now adopted 
is to sow them, on leaving China, in a light gravelly 
earth, the whole covered with wire to prevent injury 
from rats and other vermin. They are not suffered 
to be too long: in the air, or exposed at night to the 
sort of dew arising from the sea: they are watered 
occasionally to prevent the mould from becoming 
hard and dry, and when the shoots appear they are 
kept from the sun; by this method nearly all the Tea 
plants that thrive so well in the hot-houses in this 
country, have been brought although a great 
number have perished. There appeais very little 
doubt that the Tea plant would succeed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the soil of which is known to be com- 
posed of granite, shistus, and sand stone, and of the — 


same kind of soil as the Tea districts in China. 
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The northern parts of Hindostan, Saint Helena, 
(where in fact it now flourishes in the Governor’s 
garden,) and the slopes of the Blue Mountains in 
New South Wales, appear likewise to be very 
favourable to its growth. It might also succeed 
in the Bermudas, the mountainous parts of Jamaica, 
and probably at Malta. 


In a mere attempt of this kind towards a History 
of the Tea Plant, in which conciseness is the object, 
a further elucidation of the copious subject of the 
climate and countries necessary to produce the Tea 
plant, I leave to able pens; satisfied if these hints 
are in some degree useful to the general 


reader. 


I subjoin a List of the Provinces in which 
the Tea plant is found in China, and which 
have not been particularized hitherto by any 
European writer. It is extracted from the Ta-tsing- 
tsui-shin-tseuen-shoor :* the orthography of the words 
is derived from Dr. Morrison; and the latitudes 
principally from a Chinese Atlas. in the East India 
Company’s library. 


* Or Ta-ming-yih-tung-she. 
d3 


Gan-hway. 


Keang-se. 
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Chang-chow-foo 
Gan-king-foo 
Hwny-chow-feo 
Ning-kwo-foo 
Che-chow-foo 
Fung-yang-foo 
Kwang-tih-chow 
Lah-gan-chow 
Nan-chang-foo 
Yaou-chow-foo 
Kwang-sin-foo 
Nan-kang-foo 
Keen-chang-foo 
Chuy-chow-foo 
Yuen-chow-foo 
Kan-chow-foo 
Ning-too-chow 


Nan-gan-foo 


Che-keang. Hang-chow-foo 


Hoo-chow-foo 
Shaon-king-foo 
Tae-chow-foo 


Kin-hwa-foo 


N. LAT. 
31. 50. 
33. 37. 
29. 58. 
3k. 2. 
30. 46. 
32. 59. 
30. 5d. 
jl, 30. 
28, -37. 
28. 59. 
28. 27. 
29. ol. 
27. 33. 
28.. 24. 
a7. Ol. 
25. 52. 
26. 27. 
25. 30. 
30, 20. 
30. 52. 
30. 6. 
28. 54. 
29. 10. 


Fuh-keen. 


Hoo-pih. 


Hoo-nan. 


Ho-nan. 
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Keu-chow-foo 


Yeu-chow-foo 
Wan-chow-foo 
Choo-chow-foo 
Fuh-chow-foo 
Tscuen=chow-foo 
Keen-ning-foo 
Yeu-ping- foo 
Ting-chow-foo 
Shaou-wo0-foo 
Chang-chow-foo 
Fub-ning-foo 
W oo-chang-=foo 
E.-chang-foo 
She-nan-foo 
Chang-sha-foo 
Yo-chow-foo 
Paou-king-foo 
Yung-chow-foo 
Chinechow .. 
Hwae-king=foo 
Joo-ning=foo | 
K wang-chow 


N. LAT. 
29... 2 
RO. ae. 
RO. ie. 
28. 25. 
26. 2. 
24. 56. 
27. 3. 
26. 38. 
Zo. Ad; 
2%." 21, 
24, 3i, 
26. 54. 
30. 34. 
30. 40. 
30. 5. 
28, 12. 
20. 24. 
27. 3. 
26. &. 
25. 5. 
30. 6. 
ae 
32. 12, 


32 
N. LAT. 


Shan-tuny. Yin-chow-foo Sous OO mera Ls 
Tang-chow-foo be ek. “bfaoe 48; 


The province of Shan-se and Kan-soo are too cold 
for the production of Tea; as is also Shenese, ex- 
cepting its southern part, where it is found in the 


district of 


_ Hinegan-chow ome. NM esed ls 
Sze-chuen. Ching-too-foo Fie ie va BOs 4. 40. 
Paou-ning-foo ees Olepeces 
Chung-king-foo .. .. 29. 42. 
Chung-chow ee ert a a 0s tee 
Kwei-chow-foo  .. .. 31. 9. 
Lun-gan-foo  - .. .. 32. 22, 
Toing-shin-been .. .. 29. 50, 
Keang-chow se ire 61 WOUseeOsal 
Ya-chow-foo ois «kOe mes 
Leu-chow Sere one eg coe etl 
Keat-ing-foo .. 2... 29, 27, 
Kwang-tung.Chaou-king-foo  .. .. 23. 4, 


Kwang-se does not produce Tea on account of its 
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mountainous parts not being disforested ; the low 


lands are occupied in the growth of rice. 


Yun-nan. Yun-nan-foo dace wee oS 
Ta-le-foo «6 Sie: be ee 
Kwang-se-chow .. .. 24 39. 
Poo-urh-foo .. .. . 23 5. 

| Yung-chang-foo .. .. 2 4. 

Kwei-chow. Kwei-yang-foo .. .. 26. 30. 
Sze-nan-foo .. .. . 27%. 56. 
Shih-tarin-foo os stbiet Si%9, (08, 
Too-yun-foo .. .. . 26, 12, 
Ta-ting-foo 2.2 «2 o 2%. 3° 


For the local peculiarities of these districts, &c. 
CNER Martini Atlas Sinensis, Lat. Amsteleedami, 
1649. Du Halde, Grosier, and Thevenot Voyages 
Curieux, 1696. 


Since writing the above I have examined the Tea 
plants in France, and have not found in one instance 


the true Tea shrub, although the appearance is very 


04 


similar. I must admit I have not seen those at 

Paris, which there is every reason to believe are 

genuine. At St. Maloes and other towns in the 
south western parts of France, no good Black Tea’ 
can be obtained ; it is generally the worst descrip- 
tion of Bohea; the green is generally a yellowish 
leaf Twankay: The shrubs that I have seen, and 
which are called Tea plants, are a sort of Helio-w 
trope, bearing a blue flower similar to the lilac; 

the leaves are like those of the real Tea shrub, 
and have rather an agreeable taste—there are 
two sorts—but the plant called ‘‘Thé de Rose,” is 

as dissimilar as one plant can be to another. 
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CHAP, III. 


Of the Various Teas found in the Shops in 
England. 


IT would be difficult to find an article of commerce 
in this country better capable of being made the 
means of deceiving the purchaser than Tea, and in 
doing this the Trade are less to blame than the Pub- 
lic. The Tea dealer has to suit the taste and preju- 
dices of all his customers; and as this cannot be 
done by the difference in the qualities of the Tea he 
is able to procure, he is obliged, rather than direct 
them to others less scrupulous than himself, not to 
be so careful of his assertions as no doubt otherwise 
he would be. People must have Tea graduated 
with respect to quality by a scale ascending penny 
by penny; and if Mr. F. is known to sell Tea at 
As, 8d,, and Mr. P. at 4s. 6d., it follows that Mr. P.’s 
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Tea is 2d. per pound cheaper; as people are led by 
price rather than cheapness, the notable housekeeper 
finds it “ really very good Tea for the money, and if 
any thing rather better than Mr. F.’s at 4s. 8d.— 
This goes on for a time until Mr. L. opens a shop, 
and astonishes the neighbourhood with “ ood family 
breakfast Tea at 3s.; accordingly Mr. L. gets his 
neighbours’ custom, and is a cheap Tea dealer; and 
as you may see by his shop bill—* respectfully 
assures his friends and the public, that as he buys 
entirely for realy money, and is careful to make a 
judicious selection at the East India Company’s sales, 
and employs the most eminent brokers; and as he 
prefers a quick return and a small profit, he is 
enabled to sell a very superior article on the lowest 
possible terms :”—and then the public believe that 
the man who can doall this for them must be able to 
sell cheaper than any one else: thus the race is run - 
—cheap, cheaper, and cheapest, until “ every body” 
complains, that “ some how or other they can get no 
good Tea unless they pay an extravagant price for 
it:’ and perhaps the very extravagant price com- 


x 
plained of, was once considered “ very cheap.” 
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A good tradesman seldom obtains the reputation 
of being cheap, he is above the petty artifices resorted 
to by those whose words are are about as much to 
be depended on as are the article they sell ; neverthe- 
less, the public insist upon being deceived; and, 
such is humanity, they are seldom disappointed. A 
man who has a family to maintain by his shop, must 
“do as his neighbour does.” The grocer in the 
present state of the trade, must sacrifice a penny upon 
every pound of sugar he sells; and the purchaser 
will take care that that which he buys is as good as 
that of the pyramid in the window, which tempted 
him by its quality to enter the shop. He can judge 
of Sugar without much. danger of being deceived ; 
but ef Tea he can know little of its quality by its 
appearance, except that he sees a difference between 
the Black and the Green. 


I know very well that it is said if men in trade 
will urge competition so far as to injure themselves, 
the public are not to blame. It cannot be expected 
that a man should seek out the place where Sugar is 
sold ata dearer rate than he can cbtain it elsewhere, 
merely because he will not encourage a bad system 
of trade. Against a system so long established, in- 
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dividual efforts must necessarily be unavailing; and, 
like every other system founded upon bad principles, 
when it falls it will be on account of its own inherent 


weakness. 


It would be unjustifiable to make a work of 
this kind a vehicle to attack or to expose to public 
view the legitimate secrets of the Tea trade, but it is 
another thing to show the public, without disguise, 
that in their search of cheapness they compel the 
tradesman to deceive them—and this they certainly 
do—for if the grocer be called upon to sell an article 
of which the public can judge as well as himself at 
a less price than he has given for it, a moments re= 
flection must convince even those who seldom 
reflect, that the article of which they cannot judge, 
is that from which his profit must be derived; 
and this article is Tea: for amongst “ the good 
Family Breakfast Teas”’— Fine Congous”’—and 
“ Rough Souchongs”—set forth in the shop win- 
dows, it is impossible that any difference can be per- 
ceived, except upon the ticket of the price; and for 
this plain reason, that generally the same chest once 
held them all. 
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1 will not indeed assert that all the various kinds 
of Tea are not to be found in the grocer’s shops; but 
that the Teas sold within 5d. or 6d. of each other 
depend for rheir different flavours on the fancy of the 
consumer, and not upon any difference in their re= 
spective qualities, It may be almost adopted as a 
domestic axiom, that at the cheapest shops you get the 
dearest Tea; and itis certainly so at those places 
where Soap is made a “ leading article” as well as 
Sugar; for the loss upon both these articles is visited 
| upon the Tea, 


It has now become common to mark up Congou 
‘at a less price than it was sold for at the East India 
Company’s sale, and this is only done by mixing 
with such Teas, a proportionate quantity of Bohea, 
a kind of Tea of which the “ Trade” almost disclaim 
a knowledge; although some time since all the 
varieties of black Tea were so denominated; but I 
suppose the “ march of intellect” in this country, or 
some other exciting cause, has discovered to the pub- 
lic that “ Bohea Tea” is of a very inferior quality, 
and therefore the grocers have nothing to do with it, 
although the East India Company see a cause for im- 
porting more now than they ever did! it is therefore 
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now called by the more pleasing names of “ Congou 
kind,” and “low Congou ;” for, although our im- 
mortal bard has asked, * What is there in a name ?”’ 
the grocers find that in a name there is much; for 
that grocer would have but a bad claim to public 
favor did he call this Tea by its right name; never- 
theless, Bohea by any other name will taste the same ; 
but it would seem worse, did people know they were 
drinking Bohea and not Congou. This is the de- 
scription of Tea sold by the Chinese to the Tartars, 
under the name of Key-el-cha, or Kar-cha; it con- 
sists of the coarsest leaves of the Tea plant at the 
full growth—for they think any sort good enough 
for them, because they drink their Tea with milk, 
In like manner (such is the refinement of the age) 
good Congou must be called Souchong’; for to sell 
a mere Congou Tea at 7s. the pound, would be 
deemed an imposition; but call it Souchong, and the 
case is altered. 


What name it is that must be invented to take the 
place cf Souchong I have yet to learn ; but there can 
be very little doubt that when gymnastics have con- 
verted Englishmen into Sampsons, the advancement 


of reason will keep pace with the strength of body, 


A] 


and some other name will then be invented, although 
justice compels me to observe, that hitherto we have 


been satisfied with Chinese names. 


Pope, in his Rape of the Lock, makes Belinda 
satisfied with the name of Bohea, as we see by the 
following lines; in which, rather than have lost her — 


favorite curl, she wishes she had been— 
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In some isle, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 


Where none learn ombre, none e’er drink Bohea.” 


It is totally impossible to give a list of the names 
of the Tea found in the shops with their prices, as 
that Tea which is called by one name in this shop is 
called by a different in another; but the following 
ave the names of the different Teas imported into this 
country, as given by the East India Company :— 


BLACK. 
Bouea. 
Conacou. 
Soucnone (including Campoi, Tetsong, and 
Padra. 
PEKOE. 


A 


CAPER, 


GREEN. 


TWANKAY. 


Hyson (including young Hyson and Gunpowder.) 


The following is a description of the appearance, 


flavour, &c. of the Teas enumerated above. 


Bonea.—The worst description of Black Tea; con- 


taining a very considerable proportion of dust; 
mixed with large, flat, brown and brownish 
ereen leaves. | 

Bohea, on infusion, generally imparts a dark 
and dull brownish red colour to water, which. 
on standing, deposits a black sediment. The 
flavour of the liquor is—sometimes “ faint,” 
frequently “ smoky,” but always unpleasant. 
A superior deseription of Bohea is known by 
the name of Congou kind. 


Congou.—Congous form about five-sevenths of the 


Teas imported by the East India Company, 
and consequently form an equally consider- 
able proportion of the Teas consumed in this 


country ; the annual consumption of Congous 
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being upwards of 20,000,000 pounds. Some 
sorts of Congou possess a coarseness which 
approaches very nearly to Bohea; others, on 
the contrary, are full of rich fragrance and 
flavour, and partake of Souchong and Pekve; 
but each retains its identity as Congou. 
Congou is decidedly the most useful and 
salubrious production of the Tea plant. On 
infusion it imparts a deep transparent red 
colour, and in taste (in the finer sorts) pos- 
sesses a strong and pleasant bitter, accom- 


panied with a rich and peculiarly pleasant 
flavour. 


Sovcnone:—A fine black Tea, the leaves very simi- 
in appearance to Congou, but generally 
larger. On infusion Souchong imparts a light 
but beautifully transparent red colour to 
water, possessing a most delightful flavour, 
but rarely the strength, and bitter peculiarly 
characteristic of Congou. | 


Campot.—lIs an inferior kind of Souchong, with a 


more mixed appearance in the leaves, amongst 
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which aremore sticks, On infusion it presents 
. the same appearance as Souchong, but is less 


fragrant, and not so brisk in taste. 


Pexoe,—When fine, is, perhaps, the richest and 
most delicious flavoured of all the Teas 
imported into this country. The leaves are 
long, black, and wirey, tipped at the ends 
with white or whitish grey. The finest Pekoe 
possesses a very considerable number of leaves 
exclusively white, which impart that peculiar 
flavour characteristic of Pekoe, and which is 
known by the name of “ Pekoe flavour,” in 
Congou and some other descriptions of Tea, 
which occasionally possess a portion cf this 
peculiar flavour. On infusion, Pekoe imparts 
to water arich transparent red, approaching 
to crimson colour, which is fragrant as “ Gar- 
dens of Gul in their bloom.” J 

This Tea is seldom drunk alone. Itis used 
in France as a medicine, and is’ administered 
to cure the same disorders, for which 


Tisanes, Fleurs d’Orange, au Sucre, cum 
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nugis aliis, are so deservedly celebrated. In 
the chests containing this Tea, the Chinese 
often put Orris root or other chaplets. 


Carer.—Short, curled, blackish leaves, intermixed 
with a considerable quantity of balls, which 
are merely a number of the same description 
of leaves cemented together. Several years 
ago Caper Teas were both fine flavoured and 
strong, and were rapidly establishing them- 
selves in the country as a favourite Tea; but 
those which have been imported during the 
last seven years have been so inferior, that, as 
Mr. Nicholson has it in his Sale List (Septem- 
ber, 1826,) “ they are only fit to be worked 
up by the wholesale dealers in their manu- 
factory.” A great quantity are withdrawn 
almost every sale, and sunk (or drowned, as 
the term is,) at Gravesend, as unfit for con- 
sumption. | i 

Caper Tea, on infusion, imparts to water a 
lighter colour than those Teas already enume- 
rated. The finest, which are now very scarce, 
possess a little of the Souchong flavour, with 
a pleasant burnt bitter. The great bulk of 
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Capers now imported are “ faint,’ “ odd,” 
“ fishy ;” and in fact put the ingenuity of the 
Tea Brokers to the test, to find in language 
words sufticiently expressive of their objec- 
tionable qualities. On standing, the liquor 
deposits a sandy sediment intermixed with 
metallic particles, which probably composed 


the cement with which the balls are formed. 


Tetsone.—Short, curled, greenish shaded leaves. 


' 


On infusion imparts a colour similar to Caper 
Tea. The flavour is a mixture of Souchong 
and Caper. It is certainly an illegitimate 
Souchong: Tea. 


Papr&.—Pouchong, &c, &c. are very fine delicate 


flavoured Teas, generally imported in the rich 
present boxes brought over by the officers of 
the Indiamen. These Teas are generally 
folded in small parcels, in fine Chinese paper, 
and are chiefly of the Souchong kind and 
flavour. | 

There are other descriptions of Black Tea, 
but they are so little known as scarcely to 


deserve notice ; such as Camho, so called from 
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the province where it grows; itis a pale look- 


ing Tea, and has a violet smell. 


Green TEs. 

Twankay.—A common description of Green Tea, 
plentifully intermixed with large flat and yel- 
low leaves. On infusion it imparts a yellows 
ish light brown colour to water, which is 
slightly bitter, with rather a fishy flavour. . 


Hyson.—Bright, curled, green,and blue green leaves. 
On infusion it imparts a primrose colour to 
water, which possesses a pleasant briskness 
and agreeable flavour, This is the finest de- 
scription of Green Tea, Gunpowder being so 
called on/y on account of its appearance ; in 


all other respects itis Hyson Tea. 


N. B. Caper, Hyson, and Gunpowder, require lon- 
ger infusion than any other Tea, in consequence of 
the balls in the former, and the closely curled leaves 
of the latter. 


There isa Tea called Too-cha, viz.—Chinese Tea 


--which is gathered the latter end of March. They 
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are the smallest leaves separated from the others. It 
seldom finds its way to this country: but this is not 
the Ficki-tsiaa (tea in powder) of Japan, mentioned 
by Kempfer ; this is gathered in February when the 
leaves are tender and unfolded, and is reserved for 
the Emperor and the court; and this is the only Tea 
that is properly called Imperial; although we find 
the name Imperial Hyson in this country in every 
shop “ Established for the Sale of the East India 
“ Company’s Teas! !” This Tea also by several 
writers has been called Bloom, but for what reason 


lam not aware. 


The Ficki-tsiaa is called in China Mau-cha, or the 
“ first sprouts of the leaves.” The finest grows on 
the mountains, and is there worth two shillings, 
English, per pound. -I am inclined to believe, that 
the Ficki-tsiaa is not the same as the “ Tea in pow- 
der,” notwithstanding the authority of Koempfer. 
Du Halde says, “ an eminent and ancient Chinese 
author mentions, that the Chinese and Japanese re- 
duce their Tea to powder, but this is not according to 
the old method ;” and relates, that in Japan and part 
of China a box of Tea powder is placed with the Tea 
equipage. A little of the powder is placed in each 
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of the cups, which are filled: with warm water; 
the guests stir it with a tooth-pick until the 
mixture froths—and it is then drunk. Now if this 
description be correct, and I see no reason to doubt 
it, I do not know how the Ficki-tsiaa of Japan, viz. 
the young leaves, can be the Teain powder; besides, 
Du Halde mentions the Tea being reduced to powder. 
Be this as it may, I confess the authority of Koempfer 


of considerable weight. 


Many different and extraordinary sorts of Tea are 
sent to England in various packages, as presents, 
many of which I have never seen, but the greater 
part of those which I have are scarcely worth the 
carriage, being little else than common Bohea. Some 
of these presents are in beautiful Japanned boxes, 
inlaid with mother of pearl; and it is principally on 
account of the boxes that these presents are valued. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Medical Effects of Tea, and Opinions of the Faculty 


concerning tt—John Wesley’s Tract on Tea. 


‘TEA, like many other articles of commerce, has been 
variously estimated according to the different tastes, 
humours, and prejudices of mankind. With some it 
possesses such sovereign virtues, that, if we believe 
them, it is capable of removing, extirpating’, and pre- 
venting all disorders that “ flesh is heir to.” With 
them it is the balm of Gilead, capable almost of 
“ creating a soul under the ribs of death;” while 
others on the contrary are equally severe in their 
censures, imputing to it the most pernicious conse-= 
quences; considering it as the natural enemy of the 
nerves—the insidious destroyer of the digestive or- 


gans—and aslow but efficacious poison. 
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Although interested in the sale of Tea, I trust I 
may be allowed to observe, that extremes in all cases 
are blameable: for, whatever may be the result of an 
inquiry into the medical nature of Tea, all must be 
convinced that unless it be endowed with highly 
salubrious properties, the quantity of hot water taken 
into the stomach with it must prove extremely hurt- 
ful. Whatever may be the effect of an indulgence. 
in this grateful beverage upon an English.constitu- 
tion, it has now become so popular, that should 
another Hanway arise, many Johnsons would be 
found. It is not, perhaps, generally known, that the 
only instance in which the elevated mind of Johnson 
descended to answer an opponent, was in the contro= 
versy respecting Tea. : 


Mr. Jonas Hanway wrote a philippic against Tea 
drinkers,denouncing Tea as the worst of poisons, and 
the secondary cause of all evils, moral, religious, and 
political. To this Dr. Johnson replied ; and his de- 
fence of it serves to show how well a man can write 
when he writes con amore. Hanway angrily replied 
in an answer, in which he laid himself open to ridi~ 
cule in a very eminent degree. Dr. Johnson rejoined, 
which was the first time in his life in which he an- 
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swered an opponent; and one is tempted to believe 
from perusing the controversy, and observing the in- 
tellectual strength of the combatants, that Hanway 
remembered, and Johnson forgot, the noble sentiment 


of Ajax in Ovid.— 


“¢ Iste tulit pretium jam nunc ceréaminis hujus 


Qui cum victus erit, mecum certasse feretur.” 


Be this as it may, Dr. Johnson defended the use of 
Tea with as much tenacity and ardour as he express- 
ed his sentiments on the gravest subjects, and with as 
uncompromising a spirit as he attacked Scotland ; it 
was his darling beverage, and his love for it increased 
with his. years; and it may be supposed that could 
he have lived to the age of Methusalem, and have 
inereased his potations’ in the same ratio that he did 
to the end of his life, a sensible effect would have 
been produced upon the Honourable East,India Com- 
pany’s imports. Of his copious use of this fascinating 
beverage, an instance is afforded in his answer to 
Hanway. He there declares himself “ an hardened 
sinner in the use of the infusions of this plant, whose 
tea-pot had no time to cool; who with Tea solaced 
the midnight hour; and with Tea welcomed the 
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morning.”’ On the other hand, Morin, an eminent 
French physician, never tasted Tea, but increased 
his quantity of wine, as he advanced in years in the 
same manner that Dr. Johnson increased his quantity 
of Tea, and yet the health and faculties of both ap- 
pear to have been equally good, therefore from single 
instances, however eminent, no conclusions can be 


drawn. 


Dr. Buchan may be ranked amongst the enemies 
of Tea; but his sentiments upon this subject appear 
to be as little regarded as his warnings upon many 
others should be. He says “ Tea will produce a total 
change in the constitution of the people of this coun- | 
try. That class of diseases called nervous (for want 
of a better name) has made a complete conquest of 
one sex, and is making hasty strides towards vai 
quishing the other;” and in order to make a deeper 
impression upon the minds of the fair than could be 
produced by the fear of loss of health, he goes ‘on to 
say, « did women know how much men hate debility 
in them, they would shun Tea as a most deadly 


poison.” 


Dr. Buchan’s testimony with many may obtain 
. Fo 
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credit. I have only to observe, that the English who 
consume more Tea-than any other nation (as will be 
shown hereafter) appear to be as healthy and as long 
lived as other nations, to whom this exotic plant is un= 
known. I know it is the common cantof theday tocom- 
plain of nervous disorders; and if I wereallowed tospeak 
upon the subject without the imputation of being in- 
terested, I should demand of the Faculty if what are 
called nervous disorders are not as common on the 
continent where Tea is scarcely known, asin England. 
I would further ask, if those nervous disorders, (impro- 
perly so called, and the complaint itself, are not rather 
owing to “intemperance ‘and want of exercise; and, 
consequently, to indigestion and its frightful train of 
consequences; and whether nervous head-aches, and 
| nervous fevers, &c. are not now rapidly losing ground, 

and with as little reason, but perhaps more justice, 
whether bilious head-aches and other consequences 
of an affected liver are not taking their places. It is 
not my intention to contend for a peculiar taste or 
flavour; no doubt many indigenous plants and herbs 
may possess the same properties as the Tea plant. 
The Sanative Tea of Dr, Solander may be salubrious 
in the highest degree, and the substitutes of Dr. 
Willich, (which shall be noticed hereafter) may Ine 
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trinsically deserve public favour, yet this affects not 
the question respecting Chinese Tea. If that article 
of commerce be unwholesome and poisonous, as is 
asserted by many ancient physicians, let it be dis- 
used; but let not prejudice and fashion determine 
the question ; although, perhaps to these sources it 
is indebted for its rise. 


I doubt not Tea has contributed more to. pro- 
duce sobriety and morality in England than the 
severest laws, or the most eloquent harangues of the 
movxe pious Christian orators, or the best treatises on 
morality; and in this opinion I am justified by 
the Abbé Raynal. It is certainly an antidote against 
intemperance in wine; for it is rarely found that the 
Tea drinker is a drunkard. It may be hurtf 1 to 
particular constitutions,and under particular circum- 
stances, but I am fully persuaded from my own ex- 
perience, and from what I have read upon the sub- 
ject, that that class of disorders called nervous, may 
with more justice be attributed to intemperance and 
hereditary disorders, want of proper exercise, irregu- 
larity in food and sleep, than to the use of Tea. It 
is to be regretted that the supporters of Tea in their 

zeal for its use, destroy the value of their testimony 
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by their vehemence; the enemies of this fragrant and 
popular beverage would be better answered did not 
its friends imitate their extravagance; for I believe 
it will be readily acknowledged that great vices are 


more readily credited than great virtues, 


Bentikoe, a Dutch physician, very much weakens 
his testimony in favour of its use by the extravagant 
encomiums he bestows upon it; with him it pos- 
_sesses every virtue, and may be drunk even at the 
rate of two hundred cups per diem; but its enemies 
contend that he wrote this, not as a physician, but as 
a Dutchman, eager to encourage so important an 
artiele of his countries commerce. But, whatever 
may be the opinion upon this subject, facts cannot be 
destroyed or explained away by either side. Whether 
Tea be nartotic or otherwise, and whether Green Tea 
procures sleep or prevents it, I cannot determine, 
since by authorities, equally to be depended upon, 
opposite effects have been attributed to the same 

cause, Nothing can be clearer than that after study 
or fatigue, however produced, it is refreshing and 
grateful; it quenches the most burning thirst, and 
cheers the spirits without heating the blood; and it 
is no inconsiderable addition tothe value of this plant, 
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it procures us the most pleasing society; and that 
which induces rational pleasure to the mind, contri- 
butes as much as any thing to the health of the body ; 
and I am inclined to believe that the man who could 
willingly forego the pleasures of the tea-table and 
the society around it, wants that kind and congenial 
spirit without which life would be a burden, and the 
world a dreary waste. With respect to its bad effects 
Eean only remark, that I have neither felt nor observed 
them. Indeed one would imagine that in China where 
the plant was in use centuries before it became known 
to Europe, it would be discontinued were it found 
to be pernicious; but we find that in that country it is 
the common beverage of all classes ; and as scarcely 
any good water can be found in the whole of that vast 
empire, the kindness of Providence in bestowing the 


Tea plant is universally acknowledged. _ 


The present Emperor has composed a sort of Eloge 
ou Tea; and those who fancy that the Chinese laugh 
at us for purchasing, what we are told they consider 
as a mere weed, talk at random and in utter ignorance 
of the subject, for the virtues of Tea have employed 
the pens of their best poets, and afforded a subject 


for their writers centuries before it was known in 
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Europe; and the Chinese doctors attribute the ab- 
sence of all inflammatory diseases, the gout, stone, 
&e. entirely to its use. They extol it as a purifier of 
the blood, a strengthener of the head and stomach, 
and a promoter of digestion and perspiration; but 
drunk cold, they say, it produces phlegm, and that 
it is hurtful taken when the stomach is empty, unless 
mixed with the seeds of onions. This is opposed by 
Sim. Pauli, physician to the King of Denmark (who 
has written a treatise on this plant), and who en- 
deavours to show that the virtues ascribed to it in the 
East are local, and do not hold with the inhabitants » 
of Europe. According to him those past their for- 
tieth year should never use it, as being too desicca- 
tive, or apt to dry up the moisture and humour of 
the body ; he adds, that Tea has no other virtues than 
those of betony; and observes with Bonchin “ that 
it is only aspecies of myrtle found in Europe as well 
as the Indies.” Pechlin, in answer, refutes this as- 
sertion; and maintains with every appearance of 
success, that its use prevents scorbutic disorders; 
that its gentle astringent qualities strengthen the in- 


testines, &c.” 


The Mandarins and persons of quality use an extract 
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of Tea, which is also aromatised, made into pastilles, 


and burnt. 


The Chinese authors no doubt have given some 
reason to Europeans to doubt the truth of their rela- 
tions, on account of their ridiculous extravagance 
when upon their favorite subject of the Tea plant, 
and the virtues of Cha: but I think that when it is 
considered that the countless multitudes that people 
China invariably use Tea, and have done so for a 
length of years, as far back as chronology can trace ; 
that eighteen millions in this country drink it twice 
a day and no perceptible bad effects are found, and 
that the general health of the nation is not impaired, 
_ that death is not more active now than he was before 
its introduction ; I say that when these things are con- 
sidered, it is at least to me sufficient evidence that the 
use of this exotic has neither caused, nor is calculated 
to produce, the train of evils imputed to it by some 
physicians. 

Dr. Willich (Lectures on Diet, &c.) informs us, 
that the use of Tea is attended with the worst conse. 
quences ; itrelaxes the coats of the stomach, weakens 
the bowels, predisposes them to flatulency, and de- 
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stroys all the energy of the digestive organs: It 
occasions relaxation in females of lax fibres, thin 
blood, and irritable habits. The vapour arising from 
it weakens the lungs, and disposes its votaries to 
colds and catarrhs, which readily make a transition 
into consumption. He proceeds to say, that it would 
be a great proof of patriotic spirit if the use of this 
exotic drug were altogether abandoned, or at least 


some indigenous plant substituted. 


Dr. Willich, no doubt, had sufficient evidence to 
satisfy himself of the justice of ascribing this cata- 
logue of ills to the use of Tea; but, I must be 
allowed to observe, that he seems to have very little 
acquaintance with its history when he embraces the 
popular opinion that the Chinese consider it as weed, 
and grow it entirely for us; for he says—* the 
Chinese may well laugh at our degenerate taste, when 
we have more salubrious plants, and pay them so 
much for Tea, These sentiments may be ungrateful 
to Tea dealers and East India merchants, but the — 
public must be told the éruth. We ought to choose | 
herbs from our gardens instead of being tributary to 
foreign nations.” He recommends a substitute for 


Tea the Rosa pimpinellifolia (viz. that description of 
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Rose whose leaves resemble those of the Burnet 
saxifrage), and the Woodroof (Asperula odorata 
Linn), the first tender leaves of the Whortle berry, 
(Vaccinium Myrtillus, Linn.) which, he says, when 
properly prepared cannot be distinguished from 
Chinese Tea; and Dr, Solander’s Sanative Tea; and 
seems very well satisfied with Dr. Tissot’s stalks of 
cherries, and the leaves of peach and almond trees, 
which the good Doctor recommended to the poor of 
Switzerland, and concludes by saying, that he con- 
siders it his duty to denounce the use of ‘Tea, of 
which “the bad effects that do not take place the first 
months er years, will not controvert his position— 
they will either sooner or later unavoidably follow.” 


Superlatives in nature rarely exist, and that opinion 
is most likely to be just which is neither carelessly 
defended, nor violently supported. The arguments 
adduced, and the assertions hazarded when there is 
an appearance of a point to carry, may justly be sus- 
pected ; it is on this account that the opinions of Dr. 
Leake upon this subject become valuable. His ob- 
servations are consistent with every man’s experience, 
and with which all may agree. He says Tea drunk 
in moderation so far from being’ injurious is highly 
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‘salubrious; but if drunk too weak, or too hot, it is 
calculated to enervate the system; and if too strong: 
it will prove equally pernicious by affecting the head 


and stomach.”’ ; 


This appears to me to be the truth ; for if Tea be 
taken too weak it must operate like warm water, and 
relax the coats or membranes of the stomach, de- 
-stroying its concoctive powers at the very instant 
their assistance is required, and instead of pure bal- 
samic chyle, crude and acrimonious humours must 
be produced, which can only generate a thin or im- 
pure mass of blood. Again, Tea drunk too hot, like 
other hot fluids, must weaken the digestive organs, 
produce congestions in the humours of the face, and 


cause a debilitating perspiration. 


Even Dr. Willich admits that Tea is useful to 
travellers to keep up an insensible perspiration, which 
is Hable to be chilled by remaining long in a cold air, 
but prefers a spoonful of brandy to be added to it to 


prevent flatulency. 


Tea, which excited the abhorrence of Jonas Han- 


way, encountered an equal opposition from the cele- 
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brated John Wesley, who, from a mistaken system of 
piety, denounced the use of this fragrant exotic, and 
placed it on a par with the usage of spiritous or fer- 
mented liquors. 


In a curious tract (printed 1748) which now lies 
before me, and which I believe is not much known, the 
founder of Methodism exhorts his followers not to 
drink the infusions of this plant. . In this letter (for 
it bears that form) he proceeds regularly and syllo- 
gistically, according to his usual method ; divides his 
subject into sections; expatiates on the deleterious 
3 qualities of the herb, its effects upon his own consti= 
tution, his consequent struggle, and his complete vic= 
tery over its use ; and finally exhorts his followers to 
“ go and do so likewise.” The whole is a curious 
picture of the enthusiasm of a mind devoted to one 
pursuit, and thinking nothing good, nothing lovely, 
that interfered with that pursuit. He might have 
said of Tea, as he said of his wife, omitting the two 
first particles of negation—‘ Non eam reliqui, non 
dimissi; non revocabo.” | 


“ At the age of twenty-nine,’ says he, “ when I 
had spent a few months at Oxford, having, as I ap- 
G2 
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prehended, an exceeding good constitution, and being 
otherwise in health, I was a little surprised at some 
symptoms of a paralytic disorder. I could not 
imagine what should occasion that shaking of my 
hand ; till I observed it was always worst after bréak- 
fast, and that if I intermitted drinking Tea for two 
or three days, it did not shake at all. Upon inquiry 
I found Tea had the same effect upon others also of 
my acquaintance, and therefore saw, that this was one 
of its natural effects (as several physicians have often 
remarked) especially when it is largely and frequent y 
drank ; and most of all on persons of weak nerves. 
Upon this I lessened the quantity, drank it weaker, 
and added moremilk and sugar. But still for about 
six and twenty years I was more or less subject to 


the same disorders.” 


In this curious statement the prevalence and ine 
fluence of that spirit of system by which the whole 
life of this extraordinary man was regulated is suffi- 
ciently apparent. First, the Tea used is of some 
strength, and paralytic symptoms ensue. Secondly, 
the Tea is used of less strength, and yet the same 
symptoms (more or less) continue. But had a life of 
seclusion and of unremitting attention to study no 
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effects upon a delicate frame? The variations of the 
atmosphere, the influence of climate, the changes of 


climate, were these in no degree to be considered ? 


Nothing is more vague than the term paralytic, 
Physicians know this well. Every thing has its 
fashion, according to times and seasons. It has been 
the fashion since the introduction of Tea, to speak of 
the increase and prevalence of nervous and para- 
lytic disorders. Chacun a son gout. They who 
accustom themselves frequently to use certain 
phrases, will frequently use them without meaning, 
and in this instance evince their want of knowledge 
of the nervous system. Who can tell how many 
cases of real paralysis have occurred since the intro- 
duction of this herb, which are to be attributed to 
its use. The Divine Artificer, when he formed the 
ganglions of nerves to perform an important part in 
‘the animal economy, knew better how to frame and 
fashien his work, than to permit it to be seriously 
injured or ee by the use of a simple herb. 


It is true that intemperance in the use of any ali- 
ment_is highly prejudicial to the constitution, and is 
that which will surely impair the digestive functions, 
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and affect the general health. Thus if Tea be drunk 
very strong without milk or sugar, and without 
taking any bread or other solid food, the stomach, it 
is probable, will be affected, and the nervous system 
impaired; and yet so much do constitutions differ, 
that [ have known some persons (females) who 
have drunk Tea after this manner, and yet have 
not experienced any inconvenience, or the slightest 
paralytic affection. But of the beneficial effects of 
Tea asa diluent in attenuating and reducing the 


system there can be no question. 


The consumption of animal food, and the usage of 
strong liquors in England, arising from the nature of 
the climate and other sources, require corresponding 
attenuants; and I venture unhesitatingly to assert, 
that the tendency to that species of paralysis (nearly 
allied to apoplexy) which is produced by too great a 
pressure on the nervous system, is considerably less« 


ened by the use of Tea. 


But Mr. Wesley, adhering to his system, advises 
the usage of various British herbs, and divides his 
advice into sections, after the manner of his sermons, 
“© Make a fair trial,” says he, “ thus—1l. Take half 
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a pint of milk every morning with a little bread, not 
boiled, but warmed only ; (a man in tolerable health 
might take the quantity.) 2. Ifthis is too heavy, add 
as much water, and boil it together with a spoonful 
of oatmeal, 2. If this agrees not, try half a pint, or a 
little more, of water gruel, neither thick nor thin ; 
not sweetened (for that may be apt tomake you sick) 
but with a very little butter, salt, and bread. 4. If 
this disagree, try sage, green balm, mint, or penny- 
royal tea, infusing only so much of the herb as just 
to change the colour of the water. 5. Try two or 
- three of these mixed in various proportions. 6, Try 
ten or twelve other English herbs. 7. Try Fodtron, 
a mixture of herbs, to be had at many grocers, far 
healthier as well as cheaper than Tea. 8, Try Cocoa. 
If after having tried each of these for a week or ten 
days, you find none of them will agree with your 
constitution, then use (weak green) Teaagain. But 
at the same time know, that your having used it so 


long, has brought you near the chambers of death” 


All this appears plausible; but which of these 
various British herbs is at all calculated to answer the 
purposes for which the Oriental plant has become no 
less beneficial than popular? What would this sys- 
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tematizer have said, could he have foreseen that in 
three quarters ofa century from the production of hig 
philippic the use of Tea would become universal 
throughout the British empire, and the consumption 
be increased from 2,000,000 pounds to 30,000,000 
pounds? To abstain from the use of Tea as an article 
of luxury from the sense of moral duty, might suit 
the ascetics of La Trappe, or those who consider every 
indulgence a sin; but would be little adapted to the 
temper and habits of the British nation; and in fact 
would be highly injurious to the general health, as 
its use could not now be supplied by that of any 
British herb. 


The Chinese pulverise the seeds of Tea, and use 
it to take out grease and other spots on cloth. They 
also extract an oil from the berries which remain a 
year or two on the trees before they arrive at matu- 
turity. This oif is often used as an aliment, and is 


also considered excellent for painting. 


A great deal more might be written upon the sub- 
ject of this chapter, as the virtues of Tea have formed 
a theme for discussion with the Faculty from its first 


introduction into this country, and will no doubt con- 
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tinue to do so, while the consumption of the article 
will go on increasing according to the population, as 
it has hitherto done, adapted as this grateful beverage 
is to act as a diluent from the variable nature of our 
climate, and the consumption of animal food. 


In conclusion then I may observe, that the Govern- 
ment has lately introduced the use of Tea in the 
Navy, and entertain no suspicion that our future 
enemies will have to contend with bilious and nervous 


sailors, instead of hearts of oak, and sinews of iron. 
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CHAP. V. 


4 


‘ 


Chymical Nature of Tea—Adulterution—Means of 
Detection, §c. 


THERE is not so much difference in the chymical 
properties of Tea as from the varieties of flavour one 
might be led to suspect. Black Tea contains rather 
more astringent matter than Green, although the ex- 
cess is by no means so great as the comparative tastes 
would warrant us to believe. The quantity of solu- 
ble matter is greater in Green than in Black ; but it 


does not contain so much extractive matter, not pre- 
cepitable by gelatine. 


The sulphuric, muriatic, and acetic acids, added 
to an infusion of Black or Green Tea, throw down a 


precipitate similar to the combination of those acids 
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with tar, and with a solution of sulphate of iron, both 
yield an abundant precipitate; and when mixed with 
the subacetate of lead, a buff coloured matter is se- 
perated, leaving the supernatent fluid colourless and 
tasteless; and if this bulky precipitate be diffused in 
distilled water, and decomposed by sulphuretted hy- 


drogen, it affords a solution of tan and extract. 


In whatsoever manner the analyzation of Tea is 
conducted, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for thase physicians who are hostile to the use of it 
to discover any peculiar principle (in the.Green Tea 
especially) to which the medical, or rather pernicious, 
effect of Tea (according to them) could be attributed ; 
although, it is true, that a very strong infusion of 
Yea upon cooling, deposits a brown pulverulent pre» 
cipitate, which seems to announce a distinct vegeta- 
ble principle. This powder is very slightly soluble — 
in cold water (50° downwards), and is with facility 
dissolved in water at 100°, forming a transparent 
brown liquid, te which if either isinglass, sulphate 
of iron, muriate of tin, or acetate of lead, be added, 
an abundant precipitate is formed; from which it 


may be inferred, that it consists of Tannin, gallic acid, 
and extractive matter. 
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The following Table will show the respective quan- 
tities of soluble matter in water and alcohol—weight 


of precipitate, with isinglass, and woody fibre remain- 


ing. 


Sol. Sol, | Precip. | Resi- 
One Hundred Parts Tea. wit 
water! Alcohol. |Isinglass.j due. 


Saas ecm | Se owes 


Hyson (finest) .~ ..| 42] 48 30 | 57 


PEVCON es coe ew ele OO aU 28 | 56 


Twankay (good).. 30 | 38 27 | 60 


Congou (black leaf').. | 38 | 30 23 | 68 


Congou .. +. «. e» | 34]: 38 28 | 67 


3l | 33 20 | 69 


LATE MP ee eee 
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The following is Professor Brande’s Table, which 
I have no doubt is correct. 


Sol, Sol, | Precips | Resi- 
One Hundred Parts Tea. with 


water} Alcohol. |Isinglass.) due. 


Hyson (Gunpowder) .. | 41 | 44 31 | 56 
Do. (smail ae leaf) | 34} 43 29 | 57 
‘Do. (large leaf) .. .. | 36) 48 26 | 57 
Twankay (bright leaf) | 36 | 42 25 | 58 
Do. (yellow leaf’) ..| 31] 41 | 24 | 59 
|Black (Pekoe) .. ..| 35] 36 | 28 | 64 
Do. (Souchong) .. ah BA OE 28 | 63 
Do. (finest Congou) .. | 86 | 35 24 | 63 
Do. (Good ditio).. ..|35| 31 | 28 | 6 


{Bohea .. -- se ae 30 | 31 20 | 67 


From the above Tables it will be seen, that Green 
Tea is more soluble in alcohol than in water; and 
H 
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that Black Tea is more soluble in water than in alco-= 
hol, When the soluble part is precipitated and 
evaporated, a brownish slightly aromatic powder is 


obtained. 


An infusion of Tea will preserve meat fresh for a 
considerable time; it is therefore antiseptic. Indeed 
‘the antiseptic qualities of Tea will be sufficiently 
apparent, when it is considered that the scurvy, a 
prevalent disorder among the British nation, has 
greatly diminished since its introduction; and the 
leprosy, and perhaps the plague, of the dreadful 
ravages of which in England, history affords us but 
too many examples, are now happily only to be met 
with in that history. The pestilence that walked at 
noon-day—rearing its horrid front, and stalking 
through the land—exists no more. 

The most copious use of a vegetable diet, and par- 
ticularly of Tea, has, without question, been sin- 
gularly instrumental in extirpating the greatest foe 


which ever afflicted the human species. 


7 


Black Tea when strong is antispasmodic, slightly 
diuretic, and generally considered to be narcotic; it 
is also esteemed slight astringent. 


Against the adulteration of Tea, and the frauds in 
the Tea trade, the public voice has been heard in 
accents both loud and deep; and, although public 
indignation has always been excited, and indeed 
always should be excited, on the detection of fraud 
against the delinquent, yet I cannot help observing 
that the temptation to this offence has been great . 
for in low neighbourhoods where the adulterated Tea 
is principally sold, the demand of the public for 
# cheap” Tea has been hitherto, and is indeed now, 
so urgent, and the competition caused by this demand 
so great, that the tradesman cannot meet the public 
wish with respect to price unless by unfair means ; 
and this will always be the case, unless he be allow- 
ed a fair and reasonable profit. 


It has been found that the extreme severity of the 
Excise Laws has afforded to the public but a very 
inadequate protection; and so extraordinary an im- 
pression was created against the whole Trade in the 
year 1817, when some detections took place, and 
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such ridiculous fears were entertained, that a Tea 
Dealer was regarded almost as a secret assassin, 
ready to enter every man’s house to poison him and 
his family. It almost converted the English into a 
nation of botanists, Ever alive to curiosity—ever 
disposed with the inquisite Athenians, studere 
novis rebus—every ounce of Tea was tasted accord- 
ing to chymical rules, or tried by some method which 
set chemistry at defiance. Every man endeavoured 
to detect the lurking poison, and suspected death in 
the pot. 


The adulteration of Tea was the universal theme 
at every Tea table; and the coinage of anecdotes 
upon the subject was immense; and, so great was 
the suspicion against all the Trade—founded wpon 
fear and fancy—and so sensible a diminution took 
place in the consumption of Tea in consequence, that 
Mr. Twining (a name as well known to the Tea 
drinking public as that of Bish is to the votaries of 
gambling) made it the subject of a motion at the 
India House, and endeavoured to rescue the bedy of 
Tea Dealers from the unjust suspicion which the 
public had attached to them. He moved for a com- 


mittee to enquire into the subject, which was 
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seconded by Sir James Shaw, and unanimously 


agreed to. 


The following gentlemen were accordingly nomi-~ 


nated on the committee :— 


Mr. Twining, Mr. Antrobus, Mr, Sharp, 

Mr. Fry, Mr, Simpson, Mr. Sparrow, 

Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Fincharn, and 

Mr. Palmer, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Yockney. 
_ Mr. Stringer, Mr. Garratt, 


A deputation from these gentlemen waited upon 
the Board of Excise, to know the extent to which the 
adulteration had been carried, and found what might 
_ have been anticipated by any one, but a British pub- 
lic in a state of excitation, and what was in fact 
previously known to the committee themselves, viz. 
that the adage of Horace of the mountain and mouse 
was exactly fulfilled in this Tea panic.—Parturiunt 


montes, naseetur ridiculus mus. 


There is but one application that can cure the 
public mind when affected by fever, vizy—Time- 
The report of the committee had not the effect of 
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disabusing the majority of the public; but time re- 
stored confidence—public clamour ceased—and pub- 
lic Opinion obtained a renewed demand for Tea, 
which doubtless will increase, until a few more ob- 
scure individuals shall be detected, and then another 
committee will be appointed with the same object, 
and will meet with the same success as the former 
one; the fear of copperas and vitriol will decrease as _ 
the duration of time extends, and the Tea Dealer 
again be esteemed in his station as the vendor of an 
exotic more grateful to the English palate than any 
plant that industry or ingenuity has hitherto dis- - 
covered. 


The Chinese themselves are accused of adulterat- 
ing the Tea; and if this be the case it is vain to ex- 
pect genuine Tea here ; but from all I have read and 
observed, I do not believe the charge to be well 
founded ; others better informed may have reason to 
credit it—I do not. It is true that the Chinese have 
a plant, the leaves of which they use in the same 
manner as Tea; it bears a large dark fruit similar to 
a plum in appearance, but I have never yet heard 
that they use the leaves of this tree to adulterate Tea. 


The Dutch spice growers may with as much reason 
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be accused of adulterating their pepper, because a 
few grocers, tempted by the high duty upon that 
article, are base enough to mix with it a factitious 


sort. . 


There is also in the province of Shau-tong a sort 
of moss which is found in the neighbourhood of the 
city Mang-ing-hyen, and this we are told is often 
sold under the name of Mang-ing-cha; it grows on 
the rocky parts of a mountain near that city. It has 
a bitter taste, assists digestion, and is therefore used 


medicinally. 


We have our own Sage Tea, and our Mint Tea, 
&c. and it is probable that if the Tea plant were a 
native of this country and exported to China, a report 
would pass current in that empire that every thing 
sold by the English as Tea is not so, for they have 
other plants which they use as Tea, and with which 
they adulterate the genuine. Besides, if the Chinese 
mixed other leaves with those of the Tea plant, the 
detection of adulteration here would be attended 
with insuperable difficulties, and the punishment of 
those selling it highly unjust; because it would be 


impossible to say it was not imported in that state. 
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For these and other reasons which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, I cannot believe that Tea is 
adulterated in China; but, as I said before, others 
better qualified than I can pretend to be, may have 
sufficient evidence to form a decision disagreeing with 


my opinion, and to arrive at a different conclusion. 


The factitious Tea possesses in every respect the 
appearance of the genuine; and I have lately seen 
an excellent imitation of fine Hyson, manufactured, 
I conjecture, from the dust of Hyson Tea, moulded 
by means of mucilage, and coloured with a prepara= 
tion of copper. The following methods will enable 


every one to detect adulteration :— . 


Pour outa cup of the suspected Tea, which should 
be moderately strong, and without sugar or milk ; 
put into it about a grain and a half of blue vitriol or 
copperas, and the infusion will become dark blue 
inclining to black if the Tea be genuine; but it will 
appear of a greenish yellow or yellow black if it be 
adulterated. Counterfeit Black Tea imparts a deeper 
colour to water upon infusion than the genuine, and 
by the addition of a little copperas it becomes light 
blue, which otherwise would be deep dark blue. To 
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detect the presence of copperas in Green Tea, pour 
out a cup, and add a piece of gall; if it turns toa 
deep blueish colour, it shows the presence of cop~ 


peras, as galls do not tincture the genuine Tea. 


In order to detect the Hyson Tea before mentioned 
throw a small quantity into boiling water which dis- 
solves the mucilage, and the Tea falls to powder 
again, which upon examination has no appearance 
of a vegetable structure, Add to the mixture a little 
liquid ammonia, and it will afford a blueish green — 
colour, indicating with certainty the presence of 
copper, which may be made more strikingly ob- 
vious by mixing two parts of the suspected Tea 
with one of nitrate of potass, and throwing the 
mixture into a crucible kept red hot in a common 
fire, the action of which destroys the vegetable mat~ 
ter while the copper remains in the crucible in com- 
bination with the alkali of the saltpetre. The mass 
is then to be dissolved in distilled water; and if by 
the addition of ammonia the mixture assumes a sap- 
phire blue colour, the presence of copper is uncon- 


trovertibly demonstrated, 


Although all the preparations of copper are highly 
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poisonous, yet the popular belief that verdigris 
(acetate of copper) is used in the manufacture of 
factitious Tea is unfounded. Verdigris is totally 
inadequate to the purpose, and is therefore never 
used ; neither is the sulphate of copper (commonly 
called blue stone), but a carbonate, which perhaps 
is not so violent in its effects, but equally poisonous 


with the other preparation of this metal. . 


The surest method to obtain this luxurious bever- 
age in its native purity is to pay a fair price for it ; 
for so long as the tradesman is compelled to sell Tea 
at a price suited to the public craving for cheapness, 
so long will the temptation to adulterate exist; and 


it is to be expected that some will doso. 


I do not know if in these few remarks that I feel 
tempted to make respecting the infusion of Tea at 
the tea table, I shall not be considered as an inno- 
vator of a practice exclusively appropriated it would 
seem to the fairer part of the community, and of 
which that part will readily imagine I am not a 
judge ; but when I consider that it is by the appli- 
cation of philosophical principles to the ordinary and 


even trivial concerns of life that science diffuses her 
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benefits, and perfects her claim to the gratitude of 
mankind, I hope [ shall be excused; and if one 
principle of making Tea can be shown to be prefer~ 
able to another, it ought to be adopted, however 
trifling the advantage to be gained may be. I shall 
not, however, presume to give my fair country- 
women a receipt for making Tea, but conclude this 
chapter with a few observations that I have met with 


“upon this subject. 


An infusion of Tea made in silver is stronger than 
in earthenware, because polished surfaces retain heat 
(er caloric) better than rough ones; and as it has 
been found that caloric radiates more from dark 
surfaces than light, it follows that in silver the caloric 
being more confined than in earthenware, the action 
upon the Tea must be greater and longer; and 
therefore the infusion will be stronger. These reasons 
also show that if a silver vessel be used, it should be 
large enough to contain when once filled as mech as 
is wanted; for a second infusion from the same leaves 
will be as much weaker in proportion as the first is 
stronger. This is readily explained by considering 
that the action of the caloric in silver being confined, 


so far extracts the essence of the Tea as to leave but 
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hittle for a second infusion; whereas the reduced 
temperature of the water in earthenware (because it 
parts with caloric faster than silver) by extracting a 


smaller portion of the flavour at first, leaves more for 


the action of another water. 


The form also of the tea-pot is of some consequence 
in taking good Tea; but amidst the refinements of 
the nineteenth century utility cannot be expected to 
compete with fashion, We have had oval tea-pots, 
and square, and flat, and octagon; the ingenuity of 
man joined to fashion and taste, has hitherto prv- 
duced nearly every possible form except the right - 
one; although scientific principles discover that a 
perfect globe is the form best calculated for making 
the best infusion of Tea, yet such I have never yet 
seen, and I suppcse never shall, until fashion and 
utility from some accidental cause happen for a short 


time to coincide, 


it is demonstrated that a sphere contains a given 
- measure under a smaller surface than any other solid, 
from which it follows that when two vessels of equal 
capacity—one globular, the other cylindrical or 


square, oblong or elliptic—are filled with boiling 
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water, the spherical vessel having less surface must 
throw off less heat, consequently the effect upon any 
thing within acted upon by that heat must be greater 
in the former than in the latter; on this account, 
therefore, a sphere of all shapes is the hest calculated 
for making Tea, In silver but one infusion can 
be good; and as heat is rapidly thrown off from 
black surfaces, I should recommend a tea-pot of" 
white china, perfectly globular—if I might presume 
with the practice of all the world against me to 


recommend any thing—not for its fashion but for its. 


utility. 


The reason for pouring boiling water into the tea- 
pot before the infusion is made, is, because as it warms 
it, less heat is abstracted by the tea-pot from the 
water which is to act upon the Tea than otherwise 
would be the case; and this philosophical principle 
is readily applied for its utility, because it does not 
interfere with the externals of the reigning goddess 
—Fashion. It is also very facile to explain why the 
infusion is stronger if the hoiling water be added by — 
degrees and net poured on at once; for only that 
portion of the water in immediate contact with the 


i 
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Tea can act upon it, and that it cools more or less 
rapidly according to the form and the matter of 
which the vessel is made; it is clear, therefore, that 
the effect must be. greater when the heat is kept up 
by the addition of boiling water, than when the ves- 
sel is at once filled up, and the mass suffered gradu- 
ally to cool. When the infusion is completed, it is 
found that any addition of Tea affords a very small 
increase of strength, the water having cooled much 
below the boiling point, and consequently acts very 
slightly ; it is therefore better to make it ina second 
vessel, and add it to the exhausted leaves. No de~ 
gree of heat less than 212. degrees, the boiling point 
of water, can possibly make good Tea. It is not 
enough that the water has boiled, which many _per= 
sons—particularly servants—seem to think sufficient; 
it should boil almost when it first touches the Tea, 
and on this account urzs are much to be commended, 
put as their heat would in Summer be unpleasant, the 
tea-pot should be taken to the kettle, and not the 
kettle to the tea-pot ; however, there is no country 
in the world in which Tea is made so well as in 


England. 
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- Foreigners may declaim against (what they call) 
the insipidity of an English tea-table, but with me 
its comforts are solid, and the remembrance of its 
pleasures lasting. Uncarpeted rooms and dirty 
splendour, eau sucré, weak wines and painted women, 
may possess charms for Frenchmen, but give me the 
tea-table and the charming society it affords, and J. 
shall: have nothing to envy that is possessed by ~ 
others, and nothing to regret on account of peculiar 
choice. 


As it is the volatile and fragrant part of the Tea, and 
not the bitter and rough, that is cheering, and which 
should therefore be preserved, those who drink it not 
from mere habit but for pleasure should by no means 
tolerate the practice of having the infusion made 
out of the room, as the reviving spirit, the best. part, 
evaporates long before it reaches the guest; the 
better plan would be to hand round the tea-pot on 
a tray with the cups and saucers, and allow every 
one to pour out for himself, letting the Tea remain 
in the tea-pot until it is sufficiently cooled to be 
drunk immediately after being poured into the cup, 
or the spout might be closed and the extraction of 
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the Tea would be accelerated by the increased heat ; 
but Tam afraid this would be too daring an inno- 
vation upon the established laws of the tea-table 


easily to be adopted. 


The Dutch are said to have carried refinement to 
an extraordinary length at their tea-tables; for, pre- 
tending that the admixture of sugar to the Tea is 
injurious to its flavour, they suck a piece of sugar 
candy, which they take out of the mouth when they 
drink the Tea. Indeed it has been said, {that the 
same piece has, in some instances, served the whole 
family ; and with all their boasted cleanliness this 


disgusting practice I believe to be general. 


Tea keeps better in glass or earthenware than in 
metals—silver excepted. The Chinese keep their 
best sort in ‘porcelain vases, covered with bamboo 
matting; the common in narrow-mouthed earthen 
pots, and the worst sorts, such as that sold to the 


Tartars, in straw baskets, 


It was once the fashion in this country (in the 


higher circles) to serve Tea ices, or rather Tea 
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creams frozen; they should only be made of the 
finest Hyson without any admixture of Black. In 
hot crowded rooms they will be found extremely 


grateful and cooling. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Increase of the Tea Trade—Progress of the East 
India Company—Imports of Tea, $c. 


THE increase of the Tea trade and the rapidity with 
which the East India Company has obtained terri- 
tories, and the present state of its government, is un- 
paralleled in the history of any age. An establish- 
ment at its commencement purely commercial, begun 
by a few obscure individuals, now possesses dominion 
over an extent of above 300,000 square miles, con- 
taining above forty millions of inhabitants, and pro- 
ducing a yearly revenue ‘of fourteen millions. Such 
are the wonderful effects of commercial enterprize! 
It is commerce that civilizes mankind, and imparts 
happiness to the remotest quarters of the globe; the 
savages of the other hemisphere feel its beneficial 
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effects, while the enlightened European by its aid 
circumnavigates the globe in safety, spreading bless- 
ings throughout the world, increasing the common 
stock of knowledge, and placing modern commercial 
achievements far before the most glorious of anti- 


quity. 


What wreath should glory weave for an Alexan- 
der or a Hannibal? Or might we not say with 
JSuvenal—Eapende Hannibalem, quot librasin summo 
duce invenias ?—Of such estimation is his memory 
when compared with the effects of commercial enter- 
prise. Ought Fame in truth to follow conquests 
attended only with misery and desolation ? or should 
the blessings that commerce bestows—the art that 
civilizes the savage and elevates the Indian into a 
rational being—be not rather viewed by the eye of 
Reason erecting itself into a proud pre-eminence ?— 
Commerce deserves the laurel crown—her deeds are 


glorious, because useful. 


It is not exactly certain whether Coffee or Tea 
was first introduced into England. . It has been held 
by Andrew Hilts, Haughton, and many other respect~ 
able authorities, that Coffee preceded it; but the 
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difference between each in point of time must have 


been so trifling as scarcely to admit of a distinction. 


Coffee was first brought into England during the 
Protectorate, in 1652, by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a 
member of the Turkey Company ; and it is said his 
servant, Pasque,-(a Greek) was the first who opened. 
a house for publicly vending it as a drink after the 
manner practised in Turkey; but this appears to be 
a mistake, forfrom the life of that celebrated anti- 
quarian, Anthony a Wood, whose testimony is cer- 
tainly worthy of credit, it appears that a house was 
opened at Oxford for that purpose two years sooner, 
viz. 1650. 


As there is no nation under heaven among whom 
novelty is so predominant a feature as in the British, 
Coffee no sooner became known than it was eagerly 
sought after, and soon became a fashionable beverage. 
Houses were opened in the Metropolis and in other 
parts of England for vending it as a public drink, 
to which Chocolate, Sherbet, and Tea, were soon 
added. 


In proportion as coffee-houses became frequented 
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the taverns were deserted, and government finding 
a sensible diminution in the duty upon wine, &c. 
judged it necessary that the deficiency should be 
made up by a duty on the liquors consumed at.coffee- 
houses ; and also that those houses should be placed 
under a similar degree of restraint with the taverns 
and ale-houses, by requiring the keepers of them to 
take outa licence at the Quarter Sessions, and enter 
into securities for the due payment of the Excise 
duty. If they neglected to do this they were liable 
to a penalty of five pounds per month. | 


The Excise officers attended the coffee-houses at 
stated periods, in the same manner that they now do 
the taverns and ale-houses, and took an account of 
the number of gallons of each liquid that was made, 
upon which the duties were charged. And it ap- 
pears that this practice existed about thirty-seven 
years, or until the year 1689, when, according to the 
preamble of the Act 1 William and Mary, sess. 2, 
chap. 6,—“ It being found by experience that col- 
lecting the excise duty upon the liquors of Coffee, 
Tea, and Chocolate, was troublesome and’ unequal 
‘upon the retailers, and required such an attendance 


of officers as rendered the receipt thereof very incon= 
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derable ;” it was resolved to discontinue it, and in 
place thereof to establish an additional custom duty 


of five shillings per pound. 


It may be worth while to notice here, that the first 
duty laid on Tea in China was as far back as A. D. 
784. This was in the reign of the ninth emperor of 
the thirteenth dynasty, called Tang; when the 
eunuchs becoming powerful, the Emperor found 
himself obliged to double the army: and this impost 
upon Tea was intended to defray the additional ex- _ 
pence. It caused a civil war, but in the end the 


rebellion was quelled. 


[ have not been able to discover the quantity of 
Tea imported during this period, viz. from 1652 to 
1689; and I believe it is very doubtful if there are 
any records now in existence, either at the Custom- 
house or Excise-office, that will show the number of 
gallons of Tea on which the excise duty was paid ; 
it may reasonably be concluded that that quantity 
was very small from the high price it bore, which was 
from fifty to sixty shillings per pound, at the first 
hand; and when we consider the value of money 


then compared to its present value, this price will 
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appear so extravagant as to render it unattainable 
at that time by any but the affluent. In 1660, 
some small quantities of Tea appear to have been 
imported, which sold for fifty-six shillmgs per 


pound. 


The first importation of Tea by the East India 
Company appears to have been in 1669, when two 
canisters were received from the factors at Bantam, 
weighing one hundred and forty-three pounds eight 
ounces. In 1670, they received four pots, weighing 
seventy=nine pounds six ounces: thus in two years. 
they imported in the whole two hundred and twenty 
pounds fourteen ounces. Of this one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds eight ounces being damaged, was 
sold at their sale for three shillings:and two-pence 
per pound, and the remainder was consumed by the 
Court of Committee. 

In 1671, there were received from Bantam (which 
I apprehend was part of the Ty-wan present) two 


peculs, or two hundred and sixty-four pounds. 


During the years 1672, 1673, 1674, the Company 
bought of several persons fifty-six poundsten ounces 
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(one of whom was Mr. Thomas Garraway, who kept 
the very same coffee-house that now retains his 
name), some of which were distributed as presents, 
and the rest consumed by the Court of Committee. 
In 1675, 1676, and 1677, there were no imports, nor 


were any purchases made. 


Thus from the first importation of Tea made by 
the East India Company until 1677, a period of nine 
years only, five hundred and forty-two pounds eight 
ounces, appear to have imported by them, of which 


one hundred and thirty-two pounds eight ounces was 


damaged. 


How extraordinary then will appear the increase 
of this trade, when at this time above thirty millions 
of pounds are annually sold at the East India Com- 
pany’s sales; but it may be interesting to show the 
progressive increase. The following Table, it is pre- 


sumed, will be found nearly correct. 
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Year. From Whence. Total Pounds. 
1652 

to i = } Not known. 
1668 
1669| Bantam a Gog sR 143 8 oz. 
1670} Do. .. a es i 79 6 
Wo7d).4Do. ., ip - cw 264 0 
1672 
1673 Different Persons. ele 55 10 
1674 
1675)) : 
1676 eae inca eo e- «.  |None imported. 
1677 | 
Gangam si os | 3 
To act aa a i geckan 
1679 Bantam. 2... ..| .. | 197 0 
1680 Surat .. ee i ep 143 0 
1682 Laas SCARS Bae | 70 0 
1683 
1684. i Nd wie es ee po imported. 

Madras és 

16 ae is ifs ZB 12,070 0O 


1686} Do. .. a ae 65 0 


ae eer 
K 
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Year. From Whence. Quantity. From Total 


Holland.| Pounds, 


ema; es | eS ees Ot 


1687| Surat .. Ar ays rs A,995 
1688} Do... .. : } 1,666 
1689| Amoy & Madras Se . | 25,300 
1690| Surat... 20 ww |e ; 41,471 
1601 {SER Grade) (yo fee | 1890 
op ees eae os Ph 18,379 
1693} Do. .. . : = 711 
1694). Do. j.. 5 Phe : fs 352 
16951°"Doe |..°* 1h. d 132 | 
1696 Do. .. eS : r 70 
1697| East Indies 22,290 | 196 | 22,416 
1698} Do. ... 21,3021 .. | 21,302 
1699} Do. .. .. | 13,201) 20 | 13,221 
1700i Do. .. «2 | 90,947 | 236 | 91,183 
1701} Do. 66,7388 | .. | 66,738 
L702\snDose?.... eee 8002.1 20 Sea On! 
1705) Doak... {ha cleVO7AWe heres 
1704) Do. ..  .. | 63,109 | 32 | 63,141 
1705|- Do. tees oS Vie wien, 7 22 aaa? 6,739 
1706] Do. .. | 137,748 | 20 | 137,768 
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From Whence. Yearly 


Holland.} Total Pounds. 
Average. 


Year, 


rn cpm! | SS eae 
sees | een ae RT AR ey 


1707| East Indies .. 31,700} 509 32,209 


1708 In 
to } Do. -- | 186,088) 4 yrs.| 680,440 


1713 | 
to* Do. ~ .. | 290,276) 9 yrs.) 2,612,484 


1722 
to Do. e- | 919,628 


1724 
to Do. -. | 724,276) 9 yrs. 6,518,484 


2 yrs.| 1,839,256 


1734 | 

tol¢ Do.  .. {1,519,291111 yrs.{16,712,201 
tt 

1745 

to it Do. «. {1,756,593} 3 yrs.) 5,267,779 
W747) 


to } Do. _... 12,041,281] 3 yrs. 6,123,843 


to Do. -» (2,730,347) 9 yrs.j24,573,129 


* Green Tea was not introduced before the year 1715. 
+ In 1746, Madras was taken by Monsieur De la Bourdonnais, 
and afterwards ransomed, 
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Year.| From Whence. Yearly Years.| Total Pounds. 
Average. 


ET ee | Se ee eee 


1760 
to | ¢East Indies | 4,333,267 | 8 | 34,666,136 
1767 


1768 | 
to Do. .. | 8,075,794 | 5 | 40,378,770 


1773 
wo Do. .- | 5,820,723 | 11 | 64,027,953 


1784, Do .. ; .. | 10,148,257 
1785 0 Doe ee ee .. | 15,081,737 


1786 
tol¢ Do. .. 116,964,957 | 9 | 152,684,613 


eae Do. .. {19,929,258 | 2| 39,858,516 
17971 Do. «: - .. | 18,076,106 
17981 Do. .. Me . | 22,849,451 
1799) = Dot M .. | 24,077,422 
soalecl Doers iv .. | 25,878,816 
1801 May be 

ic Do. .. (taken yearly at] ©. || 754,000,000 
1826 29,000,000 


Tora... ..{1,266,251,751 
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Thus it appears that from the time of the first 
introduction of Tea into this island in the year 1652 
to 1700, a period of fifty years, only 181,545 pounds 
were imported ; not above one hundred and fortieth 
part of the quantity consumed in one year, a century 
after, viz. 1800, 


In the next fifty years,.viz. from 1700 to 1750, the 
whole quantity imported in round numbers was forty 
millions of pounds—about ten millions only more 
than sufficient for one year’s consumption in 1826. 
From the year 1751 to 1772, the importations were 
doubled every year. From 1750 to 1800, the third 
period of fifty years after its introduction, the quan- 
tity imported was 471,800,906. Thus, 


First fifty years after introduction, the lbs. 
quantity imported was... Sal 181,545 

Second fifty years do. - Ls 40,269,300 

Third fifty years do. BS .. 471,800,906 


And from 1800 to 1826, the average 
may be taken at 29,000,000 yearly, 
making oe E AYA fret) .- 754,000,000 
Total number of pounds imported sieeve Aone: 
first introduced .. .. .. 1,266,251,751 
KS 
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Or nearly 565,291 tons weight. To which if we add 
one hundred tons, which may be reasonably sup- 
posed to have been clandestinely brought into this 
country, we have a total of five hundred and sixty- 
five thousaud and ninety tons, nineteen hundred and 
twenty=three pounds weight of Tea; which if we 
average at five shillings per pound, it will appear 
that the British public have paid, in little more than 
one hundred and fifty years, 316,618,9372. sterling, 
for this exotic plant; of which 188,500,000/., or 
nearly one half, has been paid in the lust sia-and- 


twenty years. 


T am aware that in giving this account I may not 
be correct within a few thousands; nevertheless, it 
will serve to give the public a more correct idea of 
this subject, than a history without figures could be 
supposed to communicate. Nay, even supposing I 
am a million of pounds sterling in error, I believe no 
one can distinguish in idea between three hundred 
and sixteen and three hundred and fifteen millions ; 
but if they can, I candidly confess I cannot; for I 
can no more see all the parts of this complex idea 
than I could if the number were multiplied into it. 


self. The most correct idea I have is, that three 
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hundred and sixteen millions is one more than three 
hundred and fifteen millions; and the comparison of 
one to three hundred subtracts very little from the 
idea of the magnitude of so great anumber. Be this 
as it may, it is not in my power to give the public 
such an account as would appear upon the table of 
the House of Commons, should the House order such 
an account; besides the sources from which this ac- 
count must be drawn are not open to a private indi- 
vidual. Ido not mention this as an excuse, nor as 
an apology ; the former implies faults which the com- 
mittor could remedy, and the latter an atonement 
for them; and, as I have voluntarily engaged myself 
in this task, no one has aright to complain. If the 
reader knows more than he did before he considered 
this subject, I am satisfied ; if he knew as much be- 
fore, he is not injured: if he knew more, so much the 


better is he for that knowledge. 


The account of the importations from 1669 to 1696, 
both inclusive, is taken from the Old East India 
Company’s books, and from 1697 to 1708 from the 
Custom House accounts, and the imports from 1708 
from the present East India Company’s books; for 


the union between the Old and New Companies was 
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not completed until that year (as will be noticed 
hereafter, although the union took place in 1702.) 


In 1693, (vide Table) Tea and Spices were al- 
lowed to be imported from Holland by licence; but 


the quantities appear to have been very small. 


It may be given as a reason why the imports were 
were greater than 1686, that the Chinese provinces 
m 1685 having been subdued by the Tartars, the 
Emperor issued an edict permitting the trade with 
ihe Eurcpeans. It was somewhere about this time 
that the widow of the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth sent a pound of Tea to some of her relations 
in Scotland ; but as the necessary directions for use 
did not accompany the present, it was boiled—the 
liquor thrown away—and the leaves served at table 
as avegetable. It is needless to add, that in this 
way the rarity was not very highly esteemed; although 
no doubt the votaries of fashion, as it was rare and 
expensive, allowed fancy to give it a flavour, unless 


human nature has much altered since. 


Tea, I believe, was not known either in Scotland 


or Ireland at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
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nor can I discover when it was first introduced in 
those countries, as its progress appears to have 
been very slow; for even now it is by no means 


generally drunk. 


Such then is a concise account of the extraordi- 
nary increase of the Tea Trade; an increase, as I 
said before, I believe to be unparallelled in any trade 


in the history of any other country. 


It would be foreign to my purpose to discuss here 
the benefits derived to this nation from this article 
of commerce ; and it may strike some that so many 
millions have been expended upon an article which 
affords no nourishment, and which can be regarded 
only as an enervating luxury; and that therefore 
this amount of treasure has been thrown away, or, at 
least, expended to enrich the proprietors of a com- 
pany, which has been styled an Imperium in Impervio. 
I can only desire such to consider, that no article of 
extensive commerce can possibly exist—whether 
a mere luxury or a positive necessary—without en 


riching a nation in proportion to its extent. 


The Tea Trade alone affords employment and 
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gives a livelihocd to tens of thousands in this coun- 
try ; and, without being sensibly felt by the people, 
affords a revenue to the Crown of above three millions 
of pounds annually. I say without being sensibly 
felt by the people, because, amidst the outcry raised 
for relief from the burden of taxation, the duty upon 
Tea has not been mentioned ; or, if mentioned, not 
complained of; so great a favourite with the British 


public is this exotic plant. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Fea Dealers—Tea Companies, &c, Se. 


BY the Act 13 Geo. III. cap. 44, no licence can be 
granted to the East India Company to export Tea, 
unless after the quantity they wish to export, there 
remain ten millions of pounds in their warehouses. 
or about three year’s consumption at that time ; this 
restraint, therefore, is now useless, as ten millions of 
pounds is not halfa year’s consumption now; but 
I believe the Company generally have two or three 


year’s stock in their warehouses, 


The Tea sales at the India House are held quar- 
terly, viz. in March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber, at which none but sworn Tea Brokers are allowed 


to bid, and who, consequently, must not be Tea 
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Dealers. The room in which the sale is held is the 
court in which the proprietors meet to transact their 
affairs. The sale generally occupies about ten days, 
during which time noise and confusion reign. To 
the unnitiated a Tea sale appears to be a mere arena, 
in which the comparative strength of the lungs ofa 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects are to be tried. No 
one could for an instant suspect the real nature of 
the business for which the assemblage was congre- 
gated; in point of gesture and contention, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris can only be placed in com- 
parison ; and [ think a candid Frenchman must own, 
(however mortifying the admission) that the Tea 
Brokers “ have it.” I will not allow myself to ask 
wherefore is the necessity for tumult and the exer- 
tion of stentorian lungs ata Tea sale, for no doubt 
the gentlemen who kindly take the whole manage- 
ment of the Tea Trade into their own hands have 


sufficient reasons for their conduct. 


It is not my intention to explain to the public the 
manner in which the Tea is sorted, or any thing 
which properly belongs to those who make it their 
business and livelihood, for I have invariably noticed 


that information given to the public on the subject 
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of any branch of trade, is uniformly abused, and most 
certainly converted to the injury of the tradesman ; 
while the public is not much benefited by it; and 
those disinterested tradesmen who amiably endeavour 
to convince the public how much better they can be 
served in dealing with them by exposing all the 
secrets of their trade, have found that their openness 
has been rewarded by:a suspicious countenance in 
every customer, and the indignation of their brother 
tradesmen. I impute no motives—such, however, 
are the effects. 


There should be two sides to every counter, and 
the tradesmen who opens both to the public, should 
_ be content when he discovers he has neither for him- 
self. Fraud and charlatanism every good tradesman 
will expose, but with the legitimate secrets of a 
man’s business the public have no more right to in- 


terfere than they have with his domestic affairs. 


From my own experience in the Tea trade T can 
assert, that I never knew a person who did not make 
that trode his business know any thing about it which 
could be useful to him; for the ignorance of a person 
half informed, is far greater than total ignorance : 
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he is perplexed with notions that he cannot apply 

justly ; aud his vanity in knowing (as he supposes) 
another man’s trade, will not allow him to keep his 
knowledge dormant; he therefore gives a tradesman 
infinite trouble not to offend him, and chuckles with 
delight at his own knowingness.—* He is not to be 
cheated”—* he knows too well for that,’ &c. You 
find him suspicious—he reads fraud in the trades- 
man’s face—for half information invariably generates 
suspicion, and causes vanity—a feeling not easily 


quelled. 


Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless true, 
that the Wholesale Tea Trade has, util very recently, 
been a monopoly, or something very like one, I 
shall not presume to offer my opinion upon the merit 
of the new system lately introduced; nor do I feel 
disposed either to commend or blame the old one ; 
I shall merely relate in the briefest manner possible 
the events which have recently taken place; events 
which have placed the Tea Trade upon a basis en- 
tirely new, and has introduced a system for supply- 
ing the country grocers to the injury of the old Tea 
dealers, and which is opposed by them with all the 
strength of wealth and influence. 


Mil 


The Wholesale Tea Dealers attend the Tea sale 
quarterly, and. purchase by their brokers a quantity 
of Tea sufficient for their trade, the whole or a part 
of which according’ to circumstances is taken bome 
to their private warehouses, where the different sorts 
and flavours are mixed together to suit the wishes of 
their customers; and the old Tea Dealers contend 
that this practice of mixing is beneficial, and that for 
their judgment in this respect they are entitled to 
to an extra price. Thus a country grocer orders ten 
chests of Tea of a Wholesale Tea Dealer at a certain. 
price, some of which are to be of one flavour, and 
some of another; the Tea Dealer executes the order, 
and the Teas are sent from his warehouse: or, if 
particularly requested, direct from the India House. 
The custumer having no means of knowing the price 
at which his Teas were bought, can know nothing of 
-the profit he is paying the Tea Dealer; he trusts to 
the honour and high character of the house he deals 
with that he is not overcharged, and the Tea Dealer 
strenuously contends that his profits ought not to be 
known to his customer ; and that if by his judgment 
he selects better and buys better than another, he 
alone is entitled to the profit derived from this source, 
avd not the country grocer; for otherwise judgment 
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and skill in his trade would not be rewarded as’they 
are in others. 


The Tea Dealer also must give credit, and conse- 
quently as he takes the risk of bad debts, and has 
an expensive establishment. to support, consisting’ of 
travellers, warehousemen, clerks, labourers, &c. the 
profits with him are not a matter’ of choice, they must 
necessarily and reasonably, as he thinks, be large, 
or his trade would not be worth his attention. Thus 
the Tea Trade has been conducted from its com- 
mencement until the year 1824, the country grocers 
quietly reposing in full confidence upon the honor 
and integrity of the London Wholesale Houses ; and 
far be it from me to cast even the shade of a suspicion 
over the brightness of their wisdom; for as I do 
not feel called upon either by necessity or esteem to 
form a judgment upon the question necessarily or 
partially, so neither shall I allow the sentiments of 
others, perhaps interestedly formed, to bias the reader 


by recording them. 


Whatever may be the merits of the new system— 
per se—introduced in December, 1823, by Mr. John 
Nicholson, every one must regret, if they do not 
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condemn the manner in which the old houses have 
been attacked in his circulars, Boldness in expos- 


ing error, should never degenerate in virulence. 


I do not believe that a more honourable or respect- 
able body of men exist than the Wholesale Tea 
Dealers ; and we have had lately a Chief Magistrate 
selected from this body, whose example it would be : 
well if it were more generally followed. This 
talented gentleman, who for ability in his magisterial 
office, and the utility of his public life, not more than 
for his amiability and humanity in private, has en- 
deared himself to his fellow-citizens, and has been 
one of those more particularly attacked. Did this 
individual need a defence, I should comprise it in 
one word—Garratt! But, setting aside the style 
(powerful enough) in which Mr. Nicholson has 
thought fit to introduce his system, there is no want 
of talent either in its conception or in its execution ; 
the design is original and bold, and he has, in the 
opinion of the country grocers, conferred upon them 


a lasting benefit. 


His system is simply this; and whether merit has 
induced success I leave the reader to judge, merely 
| L 3 
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remarking, that there has been a vast deal of ink 
shed upon the subject, and that the battle has not 
been well fought by the Tea Dealers ; they have not 
acted well together; their force has not been con- 
centrated, because they have feared the imputation 
of having acted in combination. He places in the 
hands of all the country grocers the means of know- 
ing the cost price, weight, tare and ship imported in, 
of every chest of Tea sold at the India House: and 
for this purpose he sends the Tea Book, containing 
the number of every chest, &c. and list of the prices 
at which they sold—professing himself merely their 
agent. Thus with the Tea Book and Sale List a 
grocer two hundred miles from London can purchase 
his Tea upon the same terms that the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer does, eseaping, altogether the profit charged 
by the dealer, and merely paying Mr. Nicholson a 
small commission for his trouble in clearing and for- 
warding the Tea; but upon this plan no credit can 
of course be given, as Mr. Nicholson is only the 


agent im London for the country. 


Previously to the introduction of this plan, the 
prices, &c. were kept secret. Mr. Nicholson has laid 


all open; for by possessing the Sale List and Tea 


a 
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Book, a country grocer receiving a chest of Tea from 
a dealer can at once discover the price it sold for at 
the sale, unless the number on the chest be defaced, 
which is seldom done, as it would at once generate 
a suspicion that all was not. right, or wherefore 
the necessity for concealment. Mr. Nicholson has, 
therefore, compelled those who were not moderate in 
their profits before to beso now. He also denounces 
in severe terms the practice of mixing Teas; con- 
tending that the characters given by the East India 
Company are sufficiently correct—that the grocers 
may safely depen upon them—and that it is a mere 
excuse to gain a greater profit to say they are mixed 
to suit the wants of the customer. By this plan also 
the Grocer gains the over-weight and extra tare, 
generally about two or three pounds, and is certain 
that his Teas are never opened after they leave the 
India House until he receives them; in fact, Mr. 
Nicholson’s system places the Country Grocer pre- 
cisely in the same situation as the Grocer in London, 
who never purchases his Tea of a Dealer, but em- 
ploys a Broker, This then, in general terms, is the 
new system, with the detail of which the public are 


not interested. 
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Soon after Mr. Nicholson’s establishment followed 
that of Messrs. Buttivant-and Tlingworth, upon the 
same plau; and had not some disputes among the 
parties caused a suspension of their business, they 
might have reasonably calculated upon the utmost 


success. 


The years 1824 and 3825 were distinguished by 
the most disgraceful and abominable conspiracies to 
extort movey from the public that ever disgraced a 
country, or any age. It would be useless to dwell 
upon facts, the committal of which are so recent, or 
to describe the cold calculating villainy of the direc- 
tors of many public companies—villainy which has 
brought ruin upon thousands; who, depending upon 
the respectability of names (now irretrievably dis- 
graced) as a security that no fraud was intended— 
deposited their money in the hands of self-elected 
directors; who, with the matchless effrontery of 
accomplished swindlers, cooly pocketed and laughed 
at their dupes, seeking shelter against the legal con- 
sequences of their robberies, in the poverty of their 
victims, and in the forms and expences of the Court 


of Chancery. 
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between the practices of these scoundrels and the 


more open robberies of a Turpin, a Wild, or a Shep- 
perd? Lt id genus omne. 


The following is a copy of the Prospectus of a 
Tea Company formed upon the system of Mr. Nichol- 
son ; and it is almost needless to add that it partook 
largely of the thin gossamer beauties of that transient 

little globe yclept—~a Bubble. 


| ‘“ THE UNITED KINGDOM 
TEA AGENCY COMPANY. 


Capital £200,000. 
In Eight Thousand Shares of £25 each. 


CHAIRMAN. 
Peter Moore, Esq. M.P. 
DEPUTY=CHAIRMEN. 
John Dunston, Esq. Philip Perring, Esq. 

DIRECTORS, 
Lieut.-Gen. SirG, Airey, K.C.B. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Fletcher Stanley Heys, Esq. A. A. Surtees, Esq. 
Robert Hone, Esq. Col. Talbot, M.P. 
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AUDITORS. 
Thomas Emmett, Esq. Jackson Perring, Esq. 
Robert Taylor, Esq. 
TREASURERS, 
Messrs. Sir John Perring, Bart. Shaw, Barber & Co. 
MANAGER. 

H. A. Illingworth, Esq. 
SECRETARY,—James Buttivant, Esq. 
AccouNTANT,—James Mitchell, L.L.D. 

| STANDING COUNSEL. 
Charles Bellamy, Esq. Robert Langslow, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Fisher and Norcutt. 


“ This Company is established for supplying the 
Country Dealer in every part of the United King- 
dom with TEA direct from the East India Com- 
pany’s Warehouses, with allthe advantages of Draft, 
Overweight, §c. which in most instances is very con- 
siderable, at a Commission of seven shillings per 
_ Chest on the cost price, including cordage, booking, 
and conveyance to the inn or wharf from whence it 


is forwarded. 


“ This system, upon a limited scale, has for some 
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time been acted upon by individuals with decided 
success, in opposition to a monopoly of the Tea 
Trade, the baneful influence of which, aggravated by 
every species of gross adulteration, has imposed on 
the public for more than fifty years, to the discredit 
of the East India Company’s Imports of Tea, to the 
diminution of the public revenue, and inflicting great 
injury on the consumer; and as the object of this 
Institution is an important public benefit, by com- 
pletely breaking down monopoly, the Projectors are 
confident that the design of it cannot fail to command 
the countenance and support of the whole Country, 
as it has already done the approbation of many of 
the leading merchants of this great metropolis of 
London. 


*“ The advantages to the public are too manifest to 
require further explanation, than that as the Retail 
Dealers will now be certain of receiving Teas un- 
adulterated, the Consumers supplied by them, 
through: the Agency of this Company, may feel 
secure against admixture of deleterious ingredients, 
or Teas of an inferior quality with those of higher 
prices—practices which have long prevailed at an 


expence to the community of more than one million 
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sterling per annum, and by means, if a great mass of 
evidence furnished the Directors be correct, highly 


criminal. 


‘‘ Retail Dealers holding Five Shares and upwards 
will be entitled to the Company’s Tea Book and Price 
Current, which shall be officially attested and pub- 
lished quarterly, exhibiting the number, break, and 
character of every Chest of Tea in the East India 
Company’s Sale; by reference to which purchasers 
will be protected against every imposition or mistake, 
and enabled to ascertain the character, tare and cost 
price of every Chest of Tea sold; and toguard more 
effectually against adulteration, every chest will be 
delivered direct from the East India Company’s 
Warehouses, under the Seal of this Company, and 
(if their consent can be obtained) of the East India 
Company, with other corresponding certificates. 

« To Shareholders this Company presents the high- 
est encouragement. The investment of capital 
therein is manifestly exempt from incidental losses, 
inseparable from many of the adventurous schemes 
of the day. To this plan no foreign hazard is at- 


tached ; the process will be open, prompt, and _visi- 
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ble to all; and cannot possibly foster cither uncer- 
tainty or anxiety, resulting from speculation, or hold 
the proprietor in any possible state of suspence be- 
tween advance and return; and to whatever extent 
capital may be required, it must command a large 


remunerating profit. 


‘¢ Persons becoming Proprietors of Shares in this 
Company may be assured that they cannot incur any 
responsibility beyond the amount paid on their 
Shares, as no Teas can be procured from the East 
India Company’s Warehouses but upon payment by 
ready money of the Cost Price; and as the extent of 
this Company’s purchases must therefore depend 
upon the amount of Cash at command, the Proprie- 
tors are secure from those risks which necessarily 
attach to concerns in which purchases are made and 


contracts entered into upon credit. 


«A deed of settlement for the regulation of the 
Company will be prepared forthwith, under the ad- 
vice of the Standing Counsel of the Company; and 
such deed shall be considered the deed of settlement, 
to be executed by all the London Proprietors within 
thirty days, and by the Country Proprietors within 
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two months, after notice; and every Shareholder 
failing to sign the same pursuant to such notice will 
forfeit the deposit previously paid thereon, and be 
considered as having relmquished his interest in the 
Company. For the convenience of Proprietors re- 
siding in the country, powers of attorney will be 
forwarded to them, authorizing some person in Lon- 
don to execute the deed on their behalf. 


“ A power will be reserved to the Directors, sub- 
ject tu the approval of a majority of the Subscribers, 
to increase the capital, as the augmented condition 
of the Company may require ; each Proprietor of old 
shares to have the option of taking an equal number 
of new shares at par, and the remainder to be dis= 
posed of as the Directors may find contributory to 
the general benefit of the Company. 


“ A deposit of 2/7, per share to be paid down: one 
month’s previous notice at the least will be uniformly - 
given of future calls, no call ever to exceed 5/. on 
each share. Applications for shares to be made by 
letters post paid to Messrs. Sir John Perring, Bart. 
Shaw, Barber, and Co. Bankers, Cornhill; Messrs. 
Fisher and Norcutt, 10, Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn; 
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or to Messrs. Buttivant and Illingworth, East India 
Chambers, Leadenhall Street. 


« * * A List of Directors for Scotland and Ireland 
will be published shortly.” 


The Chairman and Directors of this “ Thing” were 
self-elected. Mr. Peter Moore, the late Member for 
Coventry, was unanimously elected by Mr. Peter 
Moore (then the Member for Coventry for the last 
time, and colleague with Mr. Ellice, the Greek 
Patriot, ousted also at the last Election) to the high 
and dignified situation of chairman; and the direc~ 


tors (some of whom, I believe, are even to this day, ~~ 


innocent of. haying been directors) were also unani- 
mously elected in the same impartial manner, A 
Secretary, Manager, and Clerk, were obtained ; and 
last, though not least, a friend obtained from ‘Peter’s 
sympathy and friendship, an appoimtment as door-~ 
keeper, messenger, porter, footman, under secretary, 
waiter, overseer, in fact,a multum in parvo situation : 
and to see this man strutting about in a livery of 
Peter’s taste and exclusive choice, stamped a re- 
spectability upon the concern, which rendered the 
old green chariot of the “ friend of Sheridan” at the 


door almost unnecessary. 
M 2 © 
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All the offices being thus filled, sundry bits of 
green paper were disposed of in divers places, at only 
two pounds sterling per bit, which in two months 
placed at the ex-member and the footman’s disposal 
one thousand one hundred pounds; some of which 
(query—how much ?) for the sake of security, was 
placed in the hands of Sir John Perring ; and no 
doubt more paper and valuable promises would have 
been sold, had not the friend of the “ friend of She- 
ridan,”’ availed himself of an order for Drury Lane 
Theatre, and exposed “ the offices” to the inspection 
of some curious shareholders, whom I suppose from 
a perusal of the volumnious papers in a tin japanned 
box, about a foot square, refused to trouble a Mem- 
ber of Parliament any longer to manage a concern 
in which he could be in no manner interested, (ex- 
cept indeed so far as seven or eight pounds per week 
might be interesting to him), and therefore, “ at one 
fell swuop” cleared the premises of every thing, in- 
cluding a cork-screw,* the private property of the 
footman aforesaid, returned some bills of exchange 


* It was currently reported on "Change, that a watch-ribbon also 
was taken; but as I have not been able to trace the rumour to any 
authentic source, 1 am inclined to believe the cork-screw must stand 


unaccompanied by the watch-ribbon. 
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to the owners, and resolved no more to keep com- 
pany with such member’s of parliament, directors, 


and footmen. 


Mr. Peter Moore summoned these parties before 
the Lord Mayor and a crowded court, where, upon 
the case being fully stated, his Lordship and the 
audience laughed in concert. The footman’s 
cork-screw was ordered to be restored—the green 
paper was voted to be worth as much as Peter’s wig: 
—and the parties were discharged. And thus died 
“ The United Kingdom Tea Agency Company,” 
lamented by all who were not paid, and all who had 
paid.—“ Fools and their money, &c.” _ 
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CHAP. VIII. 


A Short Account of the East India Company—and 
the Question briefly considered how far this Com- 
pany is instrumental in increasing the Trade of 
the Nation. 


NAPOLEON was scarcely wrong when he denomi- 
nated this gigantic Company an Imperium in Im- 
perie. Its power, wealth, and immunities cease to 
astonish, only because they have become familiar ; 
and, when we have traced the origin of this great 
trading Company, and have seen the steps by which 
it has obtained its preseat prosperity, we shall ac- 
knowledge that it is commerce—and commerce only 
that can give a nation lasting strength, and form 
the strongest guarantee of liberty; for that nation, 


whatever may be her exploits in arms—~whatever 
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mav be her name in story—if without commerce, is 
a nation of slaves; her glory is but the greatness of 
an individual, and her greatness but the triumph of 
aman. Napoleon might indeed express astonish= 
ment how the British Government could endure a 
company of merchants, possessing a government, a 
navy, and an army, in the very heart of the empire. 
He was but the tyrant of slaves, living but to appear 
in history; careless of all but his fame, reckless of all 
but his military renown, and yet this “ nation of 
shopkeepers” taught him that lesson which future 
military adventurers would do well to remember, 
viz. that commerce keeps an army in full pay—that 
commerce has a navy at her command—and that 
commerce creates inexhaustible means for her own 


protection. 


The East India Company was originally formed 
towards the latter end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, their Charter bearing date in 1599. Their 
Charter was renewed by King James I, and also by - 
Charles II. in 1662, who added largely to their pri- 
vileges, This is the foundation of the Company, 
and it was confirmed by King James IT. 
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The subscriptions or shares in this Company were 
50/1. originally, The directors having a considerable 
dividend to make in 1676, it was judged eligible to 
add the profits of the stock instead of withdrawing 
them, whereby the shares were doubled, and be- 
came from fifty pounds to one hundred pounds. 
The first capital of this Company was no more than 
369,89 11, 5s., which being doubled by this expedient, 
amounted to 739,782/. 10s.; which, if 963,6392., the 
profits of the Company to the year 1685 be added, 
the whole stock will be 1,703,4221. - 


The Company sustaining losses by the Dutch in 
India, and by the Great Mogul, began to decline at 
the Revolution, The war with France put it imto 
so desperate a condition, that it appearing scarce 
possible to be supported, a new one was erected. 


The rise of this new Company was occasioned by 
the peculiar situation of the old one being taken 
into consideration by the Parliament, whose case had 
been depending some years. On account of its in- 
tricacy, it had first been referred by the Parliament 
to the King, and by him back to the Parliament 
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again, in the year 1698; when the old Company 
offering to advance 700,0002. at.four per cent. for 
the service of the Government in case the trade to 
India might be settled on them; exclusive of all 
this, the Parliament seemed inclined to embrace their 


proposal. 


In the interim, however, another body of mer- 
chants, of whom Mr. Sheperd was the chief, and 
who were supported by Mr. Montague, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, proposed to the House of Com- 
mons to raise two millions, at eight per cent., upon 
condition that the trade to India might be settled on 
its subscribers; they also proposed that these sub- 
scribers should not be obliged to trade in a joint 
stock ; but, if any of the members should afterwards 
desire to be incorporated, a charter should be granted 
them for that purpose. 


The Parliament judged this new overture not only 
to be more advantageous to the Government, but 
also very likely to settle this controverted trade on 
a better foundation than it was before; wherefore a 
bill was brought in for settling the trade to the Bast 
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Indies according to these limitations, and some fure 
ther resolutions, In consequence of which the old 
East India Company presented a petition against the 
bill, which notwithstanding, was passed in favour of 
the new company, who obtained a charter of incorpo- 
ration, dated September 5th, 1698, by the name of - 
“The General Society intitled to the advantages 
given by an Act of Parliament, for advancing a sum 
not exceeding two millions, for the service of the 
Crown of England;’’ whereby the sum total of all 
the subscriptions was made the principal stock of the 
corporation, and the new Company became invested 
with the same privileges as were granted to the old 
Company by the charter of King Charles IT, How- 
ever, the old Company was by the same act in- 
dulged with permission to trade to the Indies until 
Michaelmas, 1701. 


The fund of this new Company became so consi- | 
derable, and subscriptions were carried on with such 
facility, that in less than two years the Company put 
to sea forty ships equipped for its commerce, which 
was double the number employed by the old Com- 
pany in the most flourishing times of its traffic; and 
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they sent annually at least a million sterling in specie 
to the Indies, whereas the old Company had never 
sent above 500,000/. 


The two companies subsisted a few years in a 
separate state; when, having a due regard to their 
common interests, and for the prevention of several 
mconveniences that might otherwise have happened, 
both to themselves and the nation in general, they 


agreed upon several articles for their union. 


Accordingly, in the year 1702, a new charter of | 
union was granted the two companies by Queen 
Anne, under the name of the “ United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies,” which was 
essentially the same with those of King Charles and 
King William; because, by the union they adopted, 
all the regulations made for the government of the 
old Company, so that the united company should 
be rather deemed the old company continued, than 
a corporation erected upon a different establishment ; 
which charter havmg since expired, another with 
new powers was granted them till 1730; and, in the 
seventeenth year of King George II. was continued, 
until the 25th of March, 1780; when, on three years 
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notice, and repayment of the capital stock borrowed 
by the government, and the annuities, the Company’s 
right to the sole and exclusive trade to the East 


Indies, was to cease and determine. 


To the 2,000,000/. advanced by the new Company 
to William IIT. the united Company, in the sixth 
year of Queen Anne, lent the Government 1,200,000/. 
more; which made their. whole loan amount to 
3,200,000/.; being what may properly be called, the 
capital stock of the Company. The first loan of 
2,000,000/. was secured by the Government out of 
the duties upon salt, and the additional stamp duties 
granted in the ninth and tenth years of William ILI. 
chargeable with the payment of 160,000/. as a yearly 
fund for payimg the interest at eight per cent; but 
by the act of the third of George II. this annuity of 
160,000/, was reduced to 128,000/. and transferred 
asa charge upon the aggregate fund; and in 1749 
it was reduced to three and a half per cent. until 
Christmas 1757, and after that to three per cent. 
But, besides this 3,200,000/., there is a million more 
due by the public to this Company, being lent by 
them at three per cent. in the said seventeenth year 


of King George II. On the 10th April, 1814, the bill 
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which passed the Legislature for the government of 
India, took effect. This bill extends the charter for 
a further term of twenty years; it also limits the 
operation of the Company’s exclusive charter, to 
places lying north of 11° South latitude; and be- 
tween 64° and 150° of East longitude; and within 
these limits ships not exceeding three hundred and 
fifty tops burthen may trade, and bring home all the 
produce of the East (under certain restrictions) Tea 
only excepted. This Act also acknowledges the 
duty of this country, as a Christian nation, “ to pros 
mote the interest of the native inhabitants of the Bri- 
tish dominions in India, and to adopt such measures 
as may tend to the introduction of useful knowledge, 
and of religious improvement among them.” 


It is not, I believe sufficiently known, that by this 
bill, if a licence to go out to India for commercial 
purposes be not granted by the Court of Directors to 
any one wishing it, within fourteen days from the 
time of application, the party may apply to the Board 
of Control], who may order the Court, if they think 
proper, to grant a licence; and which they cannot 


refuse, 
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In regard to the economy and policy of this Come 
pany, all persons, without exception, are admitted 
members thereof, foreigners as well as natives, men 
and women, with'this circumstance, that five hun- 
dred ‘pounds in the stock of the Company, gives the 
ewher a yote in the general courts, and two ‘thousand 
pounds qualifies him to be chosen a director. 


The directors are twenty-four in number, includ- 
ing the chairman, and deputy-chairman, who may 
be re-elected four years successively. The meetings 
or courts of directors are to be held: at least once a 
week, but‘are commonly oftener, being summoned as 
occasion requifes:) 


Out of the body of directors are chosen divers 
committees, who have the peculiar inspection of cer- 
tain branches of the Company’s business; as the 
committee of correspondence, committee of buying, 
committee of the treasury, committee of warehouses, 
committee of shipping, committee of accounts, com- 
mittee of private trade, committee of the house, and 
committee to’prevent the growth of private trade. 


This Company is not only granted an exclusive 
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privilege of trade to the Indies, and other extraor= 
dinary concessions from the government by their 
charter, but there are several Acts of Parliament 
made in its behalf, whereby all British subjects 
are restrained from going to the East Indies but in 
virtue of a licence granted by the Company to such 
who are called free merchants, and trade in the Indies 
from port to port.’ British subjects likewise are 
prohibited from pursuing or acting under any foreign 
commission, for sailing to or trading there ; or from 
subscribing to, or promoting any foreign company 
for trading there, under severe penalties. 


The Governor General in council possesses the 
power of sending any individual out of the territories 
belonging to the East India Company, without 
affording any reason; and this arbitrary power has 
lately been exercised against Mr. Buckingham (the 
proprietor and editor of a Journal published at Cal- 
cutta) against which he has loudly complained, both 
at the India House, and in the Oriental Herald, a 
monthly publication which he has set up in this 
country since his return. 


It would be foreign to my purpose here te discuss 
N 2 
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ihe propriety of a fettered press in India. Mr. Buck- 
ingham acted upon a decided opinion that it should 
be free; and of course in a nation like the British, 
he has found many supporters; but I cannot help 
thinking that a free press in India would be danger- 
ous to the well being of society there, and, therefore, 
that the authorities acted properly in sending away 
a man, who, after repeated warnings, pursued a 
course which they deemed (properly or not is not the 
question) likely to lead in their opinion to conse- 


quences injurious to the Company. 


Of the monopoly of the East India Company, long 
and at times loud complaints have been made. The 
‘following are the arguments usually adduced by 
those who would throw the trade to the Indies en- 


tirely open :— 


Ist. That the trade to the Indies is a losing trade, 
not only to this country but to Europe in general. 
If this be the case, it is extraordinary that all nations 
should be so insensible to their interests as zealously 
to cultivate and promote a traffic that is detrimental 
to them; and still more so, that new states are 


ardently struggling to obtain a footing in it. 
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2ndly. It is objected: that the balance of trade is 
against us—that we import the productions and ma~ 
nufactures of India, and export bullion to pay for 
them—that this drains the country of the precious 
metals—that the almost incredible amount of bullion 
exported still remains there, while the goods, &c. 
imported are long since consumed: this, it is con- 
tended, is sufficient to prove that it is against the 
interest of the western to correspond with the eastern 


hemisphere. 


3dly. That, as bullion is the common measure of 
all things in a commercial way, consequently the 
great criterion of the wealth ofa nation is her draw- 
ing this common measure from other nations. But 
the East India trade is carried on by exporting this 
intrinsic wealth, which never returns, but is employ- 


ed to bring back mere luxuries. 


Now, admitting these plausible objections to be 
true, how can we help ourselves? Do we give laws 
to all Europe? Have we the sic volo sic jubeo in 
our power to compel the nations of Europe to dis- 
solve thelr East India Companies ? Then as we have 
not, would it be wise in us to stand idly by and 

N 3 
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allow other nations to extend a commerce, and mono- 
polize the whole to themselves and leave us no share 
therein; and there is every reason to believe this 
would be the case if this trade was laid open; for 
the mere establishment of forts and factories-do not 
seem so calculated for an extensive commerce, as 
having populous colonies under dominion, governed 
by principles subservient to the interest of the mother 
country; and this can only be done by a corporation 
having privileges granted them by the government, 
and whose affairs are wisely, equitably, and honour- 
ably conducted. Thus, even allowing these objec- 
tions to be well-founded, it appears that it would be 
impolitic to throw this trade open; but these objec- 
tions can easily be answered. 

It must be admitted that in every habitable coun- 
try the necessaries of life are to be found, and it is 
entirely to what are called luxuries that all trade is 
owing’; therefore, if we are to be content with neces-= 
ries, every nation should cultivate its own produce, 
and leave the rest of the world to shift for itself, and 
how just this maxiut would be for people who in- 


habit an zsland, let the reader judge. 
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But if we admit that trade is commendable, that 
it gives bread to myriads of the human species the 
trade of the East Indies is as defenceable as any 
other; and, if it can be shewn that the nation is not 
poorer in intrinsic wealth (which bullion is whimsi- 
cally said to be) by the East India trade, this trade 


becomes hizhly commendable. 


When the first Charter was granted to this Com- 
pany, a proviso was made that they should be obliged 
to bring in as large a quantity of bullion as they 
carried out in the intervals between the voyages, 
made, at the risk of Company; and this has always 
been done; nay, more—it can be shewn that more 
has been brought into the country than has been 
taken out of it:* let those, therefore, who are misled 
by the word monopoly, discover some other objection, 
and not set up a phantom against the advantages 


arising to the nation from this extensive and valua- 


* [ft is a curious fact not generally known, that the total amount 
of the Bullion imported by the East India Company in eleven years, 
exceeds the amount exported, viz.— 

Imported ie ere £2,732,496. 

Exported Had RA 1,953,581. 
From 1811 to 1815 they imported of Gold, one million two hundred 
and eighty-three thousand six hundred and eight pounds, 
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ble trade. The only objection that appears valid 
at first sight is this; that the exportation of Indian 
goods is disadvantageous to the nation, because it 
must lessen the consumption of our own manufac~ 
tures in those countries, to which the produce of 
India is exported, Now this objection appears 
strong, and yet is fallacious, for it supposes that 
which is manifestly untrue; it supposes that it de- 
pends upon our exportation, whether the inhabitants 
of those countries to which we send them shall wear 
Indian goods or not; but it is notorious that if we 
did not, the French and Dutch would supply them 
therewith ; and would not this have the same effect: 
as the exclusion of our manufactures? therefore the 
true state of the question is here, whether we shall 
take their money or their goods for Indian commo- 
dities, or whether we shall submit to let them lay out 
that, and part with those for Indian commodities 
which we might supply to other people? Upon the 
whole, it seem evident that our commerce to the East 
Indies is one great wheel which moves many others ; 
nor does there appear to be any just reason for dis- 
satisfaction at seeing it managed by ain exclusive 
company, which is now constituted on a very good 


basis for the national interests; and it should never 
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be forgotten that since we have carried it on, our 
shipping and commerce has been much extended ; 
and that since the Portuguese discovered the passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope, this nation in particular 
has grown infinitely more considerable in comparison 
with others than it was before we engaged in this 
commerce. Incidentally, I would ask, that if some 
millions of bullion has been exported to'the East 
Indies, how we came by these millions? has it not 
been from the West Indies and America? and how 
came they to be discovered? Was it not by search- 
ing outa new passage to the East Indies? If, there- 
fore, by carrying on the commerce of the East Indies 
we have fallen upon another commerce which has 
not only supplied bullion sufficient for the East 
India trade, but likewise brings in annually an im- 
mense treasure besides, there can be no pretence for 
imagining that Europe in general has been, or ever 
can be, a loser by carrying on this traffic. Provi- 
dence seems to exclude these narrow notions; and 
by dividing the treasures of the world in such a 
manner as to make commerce the interest of all 
nations, has provided effectually against this imagi- 
nary evil, of trading till we have nothing wherewith 
to trade. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Duties on Tea—Private Trade, $c. 


THE Duty upon’ all Teas imported by the East 
India Company; is the'same as the sale cost, or ond 
hundred per cent.; but upon that sold at and under 
two shillings per pound, the duty is ninety-six per 
cent. This is generally Bohea—Congou Tea always 
selling at above two shillings, except in some parti- 
cular cases, 


A quarter chest of Bohea weighs about sixty 
pounds, a half chest about one hundred pounds, and 
a whole chest about one hundred and eighty pounds. 
A chest of Congou about eighty-four pounds, and a 
chest of Twankay about seventy-nine pounds. 


On the %th of March, 1817, the duties payable on 
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private importation were recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Accounts to be altered ; up to that date they 
_were as follows :— | 


ON THE SALE VALUE. 


Captain .. oe 
Chief Mate Fae 
: Second Mate... 
Third Mate Mp 
Fourth Mate oF 
| Fifth Mate.. os 
Surgeon .. ee 
i} Surgeon’s Mate e 
Parser... oe 
Boatswain .. 

‘{Gunner.. i 


Carpenter .. “6 


_ 
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—_ 


All exceeding the above-mentioned quantities 
were charged with a duty of thirty-seven per cent. 


on the value at the sale. 


It appeared by reference to the produce. for seve- 
ral years of the duties of seven and seventeen per 
cent. that in the aggregate they were very nearly 
tantamount to a duty of sixteen per cent. The Com- 
mittee therefore recommended, that those duties 
should be abolished, and in lieu thereof a duty of 
sixteen per cent. should be charged on the sale value 
of all private trade Teas, imported with the accus- 
tomed privilege and indulgence; which would tend 
greatly to the simplification of the accounts without 
immediately affecting the Company or the indivi- 
dual; thus charging a duty of sixteen per cent. upon 


the under-named quantities. 
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16 PER CENT. ON THE SALE VALUE. 


Captain 2s ‘e@ 
Chief Mate ve 


Surgeon... «e | 736. 


Surgeon’s Mate 92 


pra Mate ... Purser .+.. °.., | 7386 
Third Mate .. 
Fourth Mate .. 


Fifth Mate a 


{ Boatswain ~. | 246 


| Gunner .. o 246 


Carpenter .. | 246 


All exceeding the above quantities to be charged 
an additional duty of twenty per cent., making 
thirty-six per cent. upon such exceedings; and if 
Hyson Tea be imported in private trade, to an extent 
exceeding double the respective weights allowed to 
be imported at thirty-six per cent., each excess to be 
charged with an additional duty of twenty per cent. 
making a duty of fifty-six per cent. thereon ; that is 
to say, a Commander may bring 18,672 pounds of 
Hyson without being subject to the last-mentioned 
additional duty of twenty per cent. 


The duty charged upon Tea imported as presents 
was, up to 1817, seventeen per cent. in all cases; 


O 
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but as the quantity of Tea as presents yearly in- 
creased considerably, the Committee recommended 
that thirty-seven per cent. duty should be charged 
on such Teas, excepting only such as were consigned 
by members of the Chinese factory, which were to 
remain at the old duty of seventeen per cent. to the 
extent allowed by the old regulations; but all above 
that quantity to be charged thirty-seven per cent.— 
The usual fee to be charged on each description of 
private trade Tea; but with respect to the presents, 
subject to the thirty-seven per cent. duty; the fee 
to be included in the duty, and the amount due to 
the fee fund to be carried there from the duty. These 
regulations were carried into effect on the arrival of 


the first ship in 1818. 


At the time these additional duties were laid on 
Teas in this country, a law passed the Second Cham- 
ber of the States General of the Netherlands, respect- 
ing the Tea Trade, by the operation of which the im- 
port duty upon Tea into Holland will not exceed one 
half per cent., and the export duty ouly amount to 
one-fifth; and every individual allowed to import 
Tea, will have free possession of it when he has paid 


the duty. 
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In conclusion, I cannot do better than call the at- 
tention of the reader to an extract from the great and 
learned Bishop Spratt ( History of Royal Society. ) 
—* Our gentry ought not to be averse from the 
promoting of trade out of any little jealousy that 
thereby they shall debase themselves, and corrupt 
their blood; for they are to know, that trade and 
commerce have given mankind a higher degree than 
any title of nobility, even that of civility and humo 
nity itself.” 


FINIS. 


a na ARAN NNR i wena 


W. J. Robarts, Printer, 16, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 
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